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The  Bowdoin  Institute 

o/ Liberal  Education 

Observation,  Record,  Analysis  and  Interpretation 

By  THOMAS  MEANS 

Joseph  E.  Merrill  Professor  of  the  Oreek  Language  and  Literature 
Bowdoin  CoUege,  Brunswick,  Maine 

IN  opening  Bowdoin’s  eleventh  In-  tet  of  experts  proved  most  unmanage- 
stitute,  as  part  of  her  Sesquicenten-  able  as  they  ranged  literally  from  the 
nial  celebration,  President  Sills  Bible  Belt  to  the  Pie  Belt  in  their 
stated  in  part  that  this  Institute  dif-  analyses,  diagnoses  and  prescriptions, 
fered  from  all  the  previous  ones  on  My  own  function,  as. I  commence  upon 
two  scores:  first,  that  it  alone  was  be-  this  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  would 
ing  held  during  a  war;  and,  secondly,  seem  to  be  that  of  an  historian  who 
that  the  target  was  the  same  though  records,  appraises  and  interprets  with 
the  angles  of  incidence  different,  candour  and  scrupulous  deliberation, 
(Terence,  incidentally,  could  have  fur-  — what  President  Day  calls  “the  diffi- 
nished  us  with  our  proper  motto:  cult  art  of  critical  thinking.”  For 
^^Quot  homines,  tot  sentential/")  The  what  I  have  to  say  surely  our  guest- 
purpose  of  this  Institute  was  to  im-  speakers  are  not  responsible,  nor  are 
prove  ourselves  after  discovering  our  the  management  and  editorial  staff, 
weaknesses ;  and  again  Sills  sees  eye  to  Quite  possibly  even  I  myself  am  not ; 
eye  with  Socrates  in  that  the  unexam-  and  yet, — 

ined  life  is  not  worth  living.  It  was  Q. — "‘Semper  ego  auditor  tantumf"" 

submitted  that  possibly  the  chief  aim  A. — ^Rather  not! 

of  a  Liberal  Education  was  “the  en-  Bowdoin  Coll^  professes  to  pro- 
largement  and  improving  of  human  vide  a  Liberal  Education.  Mr.  Eby  is 
personality.”  reported  to  have  been  pleasantly  sur- 

To  me,  perhaps  as  to  a  doubting  prised  at  the  relative  liberality  he 
Thomas,  was  assigned  the  task  of  at-  found  on  the  campus, — which  in  turn 
tending  and  reporting  on  all  the  lec-  reciprocated  the  compliment.  And 
tures;  and  this  despite  my  Cassandra-  such  a  rapprochement  is  natural  when 
like  prophecies  of  Woe!  Woe!  and  our  guest  proved  to  be  one  who  had 
yet  more  Woe!  For  this  double  quar-  worked  his  way  through  his  “A.  B.” 
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and  “M.  A.”  degrees  and  was  not 
without  academic  teaching  experience. 
As  one  who  had  cooperated  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  our  own  Paul  H.  Doug¬ 
las  (’13),  public  servant  alike  in  war 
as  in  peace,  his  credentials  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  acceptable.  Few  of  our  speak¬ 
ers  were  more  attractive  in  the  infor¬ 
mality  of  their  delivery;  his  chuckle 
was  positively  contagious. 

In  his  role  as  Assistant  Director  of 
of  Research  and  Education  in  the 
“C.  I.  O.”  he  holds  an  important  post 
in  our  national  affairs.  “The  trend 
of  American  History  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the  Education 
of  Labor.”  Education  should  not  be 
detached  but  rather  oitached. 

Punctuating  his  talk  with  such 
sound  apothegms  as  “People  corrupt 
politicians,  not  vice  versa,”  and  as 
“Men  would  rather  give  up  their  sons 
than  their  prejudices”  (a  stricture  pe¬ 
culiarly  apt  for  “a  tired  civilization 
which  rejects  with  senile  agitation  the 
vigour  of  youth  and  change”),  and  as 
“Don’t  swear  at  the  smoke-filled  room. 
Fill  it  with  your  own  smoke,” — he  re¬ 
vealed  a  very  sincere  and  tough- 
minded  realism. 

General  abstractions  must  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  particular  realities  and  our 
citizenry  must  be  “taught  to  make  in¬ 
telligent  choices”  if  Democracy  is  to 
survive.  Functional  citizens  must 
combine  experience  with  degrees, 
theory  w’ith  practice.  His  own  prob¬ 
lem  was  part  and  parcel  of  that  of  all 
teachers,  namely  the  enlightenment  of 
the  benighted, — and  not  by  the  comic 
strips,  our  best  national  sellers. 

To  Mr.  Eby’s  statement  that  the 
“C.  I.  O.”  believes  that  “The  function 
of  a  Liberal  Education  is  to  fit  a  man 
for  the  kind  of  world  in  which  he  is 
living”  I  myself  would  take  a  slight 


exception,  amending  it  to  read  “the 
kind  of  world  in  which  he  would  like 
to  be  living.”  Otherwise  the  dynamic 
principles  of  change  are  paralyzed  by 
the  mortmain  of  the  static. 

By  and  large  it  was  a  very  thou^t- 
ful  talk  by  a  high-minded  and  well- 
posted  authority,  a  talk  provocative  of 
considerable  thoughtful  discussion. 

In  the  history  of  human  society 
Europe  has  experienced  many  varied 
phases  ranging  from  the  extremes  of 
Right  and  Left  through  the  mean  of 
Democracy.  Present  day  America  is 
torn  in  the  opposite  directions  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism  and  Rugged  Indi¬ 
vidualism.  As  one  who  is  admittedly 
a  beneficiary  of  Capitalism  and  the 
Profit  System  Mr.  Flanders,  a  self- 
made  gentleman,  is  naturally  a  ** Laud¬ 
ator  temporis  acti  se  puero”  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Capitalism.  Nevertheless  he 
himself  is  baffled  by  certain  problems 
that  he  admits  to  be  unsolved. 

Although  “as  a  cloistered  scholar 
looking  at  the  surface  of  life  from  an 
ivorj’  tower”  I  do  not  profess  to  solve 
these  problems  w-hich  largely  evolve 
from  the  cussedness  of  human  nature, 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  expose 
a  paradox  or  two  where  Mr.  Flanders 
quite  unconsciously  jockeyed  himself 
into  these  impasses. 

Stating  fearlessly  and  honestly  that 
he  “w’ould  prefer  physical  privation 
to  social  degeneracy,”  and  elsewhere, 
parenthetically,  “if  the  necessities  of 
life  are  assured,”  Mr.  Flanders  stated 
also  that  Material  Progress  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  foundation  for  Spiritual  Prog¬ 
ress,  a  statement  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  yet  another  claim  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  latter  is  independent  of 
external  conditions. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  elements  of 
moral  decay  in  recent  practices  of  Na- 
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tional  Socialism,  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  extremes  of  Rugged 
Individualism  constitute  a  consumma¬ 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Quite 
possibly  the  apple-vendor  during  the 
late  lamented  nadir  of  the  economic 
graph  would  take  exception  to  his 
claim  that  “every  citizen  of  this  coun¬ 
try  also  has  been  one  of  its  benefici¬ 
aries.” 

Finally  if  there  ever  was  a  social 
phaenomenon  that  violated  the  natural 
laws  by  laws  man-made,  that  caused 
domestic,  economic  inequalities  and 
contributed  to  international  wars, — it 
has  been  the  tariff.  Yet  Mr.  Flanders, 
individualist  though  he  be,  glosses 
over  tariffs  as  at  least  innocuous  if  not 
wholly  beneficial. 

To  him  the  Profit  System  seems  to 
be  less  Christian  than  does  Commun¬ 
ism,  yet  he  ardently  supports  both  the 
Profit  System  and  Christianity.  For 
Mr.  Flanders  is  a  very  high-minded 
citizen  though  not  always  a  clear  archi¬ 
tect  of  social  fabrics.  I  agree  entirely 
with  him  when  he  says  “I  leave  the 
resolution  of  thic  problem  to  hearts 
and  minds  more  competent  than  my 
own.”  For  the  reconciliation  of  God 
and  Mammon  has  no  Biblical  warrant 
of  ray  cognizance. 

Liberal  Education,  a  valid  end  in 
itself,  furnishes  inward  resources 
which  are  independent  of  ertemal 
conditions,  and  searches  directly  for 
the  values  in  human  history  and  ex¬ 
perience,  human  nature  and  moral 
laws.  And  yet,  to  continue.  Liberal 
Education’s  chief  contribution  is  in 
external  achievement  for  individual 
and  social  practical  values  through  ac¬ 
tual  experience.  Now  you  see  it, — 
and  now  I  don’t!  Consistency  is  said 
to  be  a  jewel, — which  few  of  us,  how¬ 
ever,  possess. 
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If  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king  a  classi¬ 
cist  must  be  permitted  to  glance  at  a 
theologian, — especially  as  both  cats 
and  kings  are  in  abeyance  in  20th  cen¬ 
tury  America;  and,  at  the  risk  of  in¬ 
curring  a  charge  of  nepotism,  I  would 
report  the  universal  verdict  that  Mr. 
Devan  demonstrated  that  he  was  not 
only  a  Major  Prophet  but  primus  inter 
pares.  Although  Jefferson  straitly 
prohibited  religious  instruction  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  (and  Jefferson  was  a  greater 
national  figure  than  Bowdoin), — 
Bowdoin  strictly  provided  for  the 
“Promotion  of  Piety.”  Mr.  Devan 
claims  that  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
religious  program  of  any  collie  con¬ 
sists  of  “Professors  who  are  Chris¬ 
tian,” — to  quote  from  Hyde. 

His  Refrain  was,  “It  is  He  that 
hath  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves.” 
His  Motto  that  of  Oxford, — "Dominus 
Illumindtio  Mea.**  Whereas  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education  of  Rutgers 
states  that  “What  we  need  are  teachers 
who  can  present  religion  as  impar¬ 
tially  as  the  school  studies,  mathe¬ 
matics,  music,  and  literature  are  pre¬ 
sented,”  that  of  Oxford  states  that 
“Religion  in  schools  is  much  more 
than  one  among  many  subjects :  it  may 
be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  the  only  sub¬ 
ject,  for  it  enters  into  all,  and  without 
interference  acts  as  a  coordinating 
force,  giving  them  their  significance 
in  the  scheme  of  things  entire.”  {En 
passant  it  might  be  suggested  that  the 
artificial  reduction  of  certain  modem 
American  universities  into  collies 
lacks  the  cohesive  forces  of  both  clas¬ 
sics  and  religion  which  naturally  con¬ 
structed  the  ancient  British  universi¬ 
ties  from  colleges.) 

^kfr.  Devan  exposes  as  the  three  car¬ 
dinal  sins  of  modern  education  (1) 
the  secularization  of  all  knowledge. 
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(2)  the  separation  of  all  stiidies  one 
from  another,  and  (3)  the  claim  of 
each  to  possess  the  sole  Key  to  Living. 

What  the  new  generation  most  needs 
are  Vitality,  Integrity  (and  this  he 
uses  in  the  specific  sense  of  spherical 
coordination)  and  Moral  Courage, — a 
modem  trilogy  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.  These,  Mr.  Devan  states, 
are  not  to  be  had  without  God, 

( — Thucydides  and  others  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding?) 

Today  in  a  college  professing  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  Liberal  Education  there 
should  be  three  planks  in  the  religious 
platform:  formal  study  (“out”  here 
for  the  duration),  not  merely  of  the 
Bible  as  literature, — a  topic  more 
properly  allocated  to  the  English  De¬ 
partment, — but  of  the  history  of 
Christian  thought  and  influence;  corp¬ 
orate  worship  in  “the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  campus  buildings” 
consecrated  solely  to  worship, — (a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  automatically  abol¬ 
ish  “Bowdoin  Beata,”  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner”  and  the  Service 
Flags)  ;  and,  lastly,  activities  rather 
fostered  and  guided  than  tolerated.  A 
curious  angle  of  incidence  was  his 
statement  that  compulsory  chapel  at¬ 
tendance  should  apply  only  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  church  members.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  prefer  the  more  mature  ver¬ 
dict  of  Dr.  Goodrich  that  “Only  by 
freedom  in  the  matter  of  attendance  at 
religious  services  can  the  right  spirit 
be  completely  secured.” 

That  Mr.  Devan  should  have  falsely 
identified  Christianity  with  Religion 
is  natural  though  unscholarly.  I  am 
faintly  reminded  of  the  aphorism  of 
Coleridge  to  the  effect  that, — “He 
who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  bet¬ 
ter  than  Truth,  will  proceed  by  loving 
his  own  Sect  or  Church  better  than 


Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  him¬ 
self  better  than  all.” 

His  lecture  ended  not  undramatic- 
ally  with  three  quatrains  of  Christian 
Poetry,  and  this,  despite  the  existence 
of  much  good  Christian  Poetry,  more 
Christian  than  Poetry, — a  quotation 
perfectly  apt  for  a  country  funeral  but 
hardly  aesthetic  enough  for  a  critical 
academic  audience. 

His  talk  was  timely  and  practical, 
subtle  and  humorous  with  more  than 
one  touch  of  Socratic  irony.  An  ele¬ 
gant  vocabulary  illuminated  a  careful 
composition.  It  was  the  most  inspir¬ 
ing  and  thought-provocative  of  all  the 
lectures,  “knowing  nothing  of  rant  or 
obscurity  or  any  emotion  uncontrolled 
by  the  strictest  discipline  and  self  crit¬ 
icism.”  Its  competence  left  to  be  de¬ 
sired  aut  nihil  aut  minimum. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Counts  I  would 
state  that  my  sole  knowledge  of  and 
contact  with  him  lay  in  the  abstract 
sent  us  in  advance,  and  in  his  speech 
itself.  Although  he  modestly  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  letter  accompanying  the 
abstract  that  “It  probably  doesn’t 
mean  much”  and  that  “It  has  very 
little  actual  content”  I  would  beg  to 
differ  and  state  that,  though  entirely 
unoriginal,  it  was  logically  and  clearly 
presented  except  for  the  vital  matter 
of  prescription. 

This  preview,  however,  bore  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  resemblance  to  la 
grande  premiere.  My  own  sedulous 
notes  already  defy  elucidation.  He  is 
otherwise  remembered  as  having  posed 
the  question  as  to  whether  Liberal 
Education  had  squarely  faced  the 
facts  of  life  in  this  20th  century 
world.  The  general  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  was  largely  one  of  “Words, 
words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from 
the  heart.”  That  night  the  Schools 
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looked  at  Liberal  Education  through 
dark  glasses  flanked  with  blinders. 
And  yet, — by  the  grapevine  it  was 
rumored  that,  in  the  closed  session,  the 
quiz-kids  derived  distinct  profit  from 
their  hour. 

As  one  who  for  a  couple  of  genera¬ 
tions  had  been  less  keen  on  dying  for 
a  Westinghouse  Electric  Range, — most 
excellent  gadget  though  it  be, — than 
for  the  Newtonian  Laws  of  gravity 
(and  not  too  keen  about  being  wounded 
in  behalf  of  those),  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  the  same  ideas  champ¬ 
ioned  by  a  protagonist  more  widely 
recognized  than  myself  as  an  authori¬ 
tative  spokesman  on  the  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  between  sciences  and  tech¬ 
nology,  as  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
the  party  of  the  second.  Liberal  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Little’s  presentation,  at  once 
orderly  and  delightful,  was  but  an 
exemplar  of  the  creed  he  lives  by.  The 
“what”  one  studies  is  of  less  import¬ 
ance  than  the  “how”  and  these,  in 
turn,  than  the  “why.” 

Up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  early 
19th  century  the  subject  matter  of  a 
Liberal  Education  was  delimited  by 
“rigid  curricula.”  Under  Eliot  came 
the  “Free  Elective  System”  catering 
to  individualistic  preferences.  In  the 
early  20th» century  Lowell  amended 
Eliot’s  formula  to  a  “Modified  Elec¬ 
tive  System.”  Such  were  the  three 
main  phases  of  Liberal  Education  in 
the  American  past. 

At  this  juncture  the  increase  of  the 
financial  resources  available  for  higher 
education  coupled  with  the  post-bellum 
academic  invasion  caused  the  number 
of  courses  to  be  greatly  multiplied  and 
much  of  this  diversification  was  in  the 
direction  of  Pure  Science  and  Techno¬ 
logical  Application.  (“But  the  Lord 
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was  not  in  the  earthquake!”)  Science 
had  produced  a  Frankenstein.  I 

From  this  bloody  present  Mr.  Little  j 
turns  with  sanguine  hopes  toward  the  \ 
future.  To  Liberal  Education  Science  ^ 
must  make  the  following  four  contri-  \ 
butions:  Observation,  Record,  Anal¬ 
ysis,  and  Interpretation.  These  are  a 
'"must**  unless  Science  is  to  destroy 
both  itself  and  civilization.  By  Obser¬ 
vation  he  means  the  use  to  their  full 
capacity  of  all  our  senses;  by  Record, 
the  orderly,  intelligent  stabilization  of 
the  results  of  Observation  for  our  own 
use  and  for  the  use  of  others ;  by  An¬ 
alysis,  the  breaking  down  of  these 
Records  into  their  simplest  elements; 
and  by  Interpretation  he  means  a  re¬ 
sult  arrived  at  in  view  of  the  other 
three  component  elements. 

With  the  exposition  of  these  four 
points  the  majority  of  the  lecture  was 
concerned  and  with  the  elaboration 
thereof.  Interpretation  serves  as  a 
kind  of  humanizing  synthesis.  “From 
a  combination  of  all  will  come  what 
Education  must  have  in  order  to  be 
Liberal.”  This  is  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  Science  has  missed.  In 
brief, — Science  is  ancillary  to  Ethics, 
and  Ethics  in  turn  to  Humanity. 

In  charity  it  might  be  said  that  Mr. 
Fleming’s  lecture  was  censored  out  of 
all  recognition  by  the  “O.  W,  I.,” — 
clear  it  with  Elmer, — but  of  this  there 
is  no  proof.  Be  that  as  it  may,  for 
one  stolid  hour  we  were  subjected  to  a 
monotonously  reiterated  sales  talk,  il¬ 
logical  and  not  devoid  of  solecisms. 
The  first  half  hour  was  consecrated  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  need  of  men  who  have  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  three 
things:  (a)  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  (b)  their  fellow  human  beings, 
and  (c)  God.  To  provide  the  Govern- 
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ment  Service  with  workers  who  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  these  qualifications  is  the 
objective  of  Liberal  Education.  (Now 
that  that  problem  is  settled  we  can  all 
return  to  our  academic  cubicles  and 
sleep  out  the  interim!)  During  the 
second  half  hour  we  were  permitted  to 
glance  at  certain  aspects  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Service.  A  Roland  for  an 
Arthur !  Despite  the  fact  that  a 
knowledge  of  God  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
quirements,  the  Civil  Service  Exam¬ 
inations  are  categorically  forbidden  to 
pry  into  this  matter.  The  financial 
remuneration  of  public  servants  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  businessmen, — a  dis¬ 
tinct  incentive  to  public  service!  To 
the  statement  that  the  Civil  Service 
Examinations  are  competitive  and  not 
the  exclusive  perquisites  of  graduates 
of  collies  of  liberal  arts  the  average 
undergraduate  might  well  respond  in 
vernacular  sincerity, — So  what — Yet 
“Those  who  have  received  a  Liberal 
Education  have  something  which  is 
needed  by  Government.”  What  this 
“something”  is  we  have  yet  to  learn 
from  ^[r.  Fleming.  The  annoying 
thing  about  government  by  human  be¬ 
ings  is  that  they  are  human  and  there¬ 
fore  susceptible  to  all  the  frailties. 
Perhaps  Juvenal  expressed  this  very 
original  idea  more  pithily  in  his  *"Quis 
custodiet  imsos  cvstodesf” 

Mr.  Fleming  handled  very  adroitly 
the  question  and  answer  period  and  we 
are  all  grateful  to  him  for  the  generous 
contribution  of  both  his  time  and 
money.  ' 

No  one  could  have  received  a  more 
magnanimous  introduction  than  Mr. 
Day,  the  President  of  Cornell,  the  one 
most  competent,  according  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Sills,  to  speak  on  the  topic  “Lib¬ 
eral  Education  Looks  at  Itself.”  His 
carefully  prepared  speech  was  sub¬ 


divided  into  five  major  phases :  I,  The 
Causes  of  the  Illness;  II,  Three  Fatal 
Afflictions ;  III,  What  Constitutes 
Sound  Health  ? ;  IV,  Rehabilitation 
via  Seven  Guiding  Principles ;  and  V, 
The  Six  Essential  Elements,  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  New  (i.  e.  Liberal)  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

Obviously  the  composition  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  architectonic.  Inasmuch  as  we 
were  provided  with  no  outline  and 
neither  the  written  nor  spoken  empha¬ 
sis  was  sufficient  at  the  junctures  of 
the  phases,  it  all  seemed  a  bit  sta^er- 
ing,  achieving  its  road-roller  effect  at 
times  by  impetus  alone.  Some  of  the 
terms  used  were  novel  and  a  modicum 
of  material  was  quite  superfluous. 
Absolutely  nothing  was  omitted. 

The  first  phase,  the  Causes  of  the 
Illness,  Mr.  Day  divided  into  three 
categories,  (1)  the  intellectual  awak¬ 
ening,  (explicitly  from  the  moribund 
torpidity  of  the  classico — mathemati¬ 
cal  cursus  honarum) — (2)  the  rise  of 
the  industrial  classes,  “who  were  to 
profit  by  further  training  especially  in 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  art,” 
— (thus  at  once  substituting  quantity 
for  quality,  which  continues  to  fare 
progressively  worse  when  Democracy 
rides  high) — and  (3)  the  ascendency 
of  science  and  technology  which  has 
produced  “a  form  •  of  materialism 
which  has  been  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  cultural  and  philosophical 
outlook  of  contemporary  society.” 

The  combined  impact  of  these  afore¬ 
said  three  causes  has  been  devastating 
to  Liberal  Education.  As  a  result. 
Liberal  Education  exhibits  at  least 
Three  Fatal  Afflictions,  namely,  in- 
tellectualism,  specialism  and  institu¬ 
tional  irresponsibility.  The  made-in- 
Germany  influence  on  American  Grad¬ 
uate  School, — (an  influence  anathema 
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to  most  Rhodes  Scholars!) — ,  over¬ 
emphasizing  factional  data  and  precise 
measurement,  has  played  havoc  with 
both  the  purpose  and  the  instruments 
of  Liberal  Education.  This  in  turn 
has  led  to  disintegration — and,  finally, 
no  one  seems  to  know  the  answer  to, — 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  college  or 
that  university? 

As  to  what  constituted  Liberal  Edu¬ 
cation  when  it  used  to  be  enjoying 
Sound  Health,  Mr.  Day  exposes  the 
two  main  currents  of  thought.  Disci¬ 
pline  of  the  mind  and  certain  Bodies 
of  Knowledge.  Playing  no  favorites 
he  quotes  two  platforms  that,  in  each 
instance,  combine  the  two  currents. 
The  more  recent  declaration  emanates 
from  the  Commission  on  Liberal  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  the  earlier  one  is  an  excerpt 
from  Huxley.  (As  they  average  from 
ten  to  a  dozen  lines  and  are  mislead¬ 
ing  in  partial  quotation,  I  am  omit¬ 
ting  them.  Somewhat  earlier,  how¬ 
ever,  John  Milton  expressed  all  the 
same  ideas  in  a  manner  certainly 
briefer  and  possibly  more  brilliant 
when  he  said, — “I  call,  therefore,  a 
complete  and  generous  education  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices  both  private  and  public  of 
peace  and  war.”) 

The  next  phase  concerned  the  Seven 
Guiding  Principles  to  rehabilitation. 
And  at  this  juncture  we  entered  the 
Pentagon  with  no  Ariadne  to  guide  us. 
This  omnium  gatherum  was  not  the 
best  part  of  Mr.  Day^s  discourse.  In 
fact  there  seems  to  be  a  serious  con¬ 
tradiction  between  his  first  and  fifth 
points;  under  “first”  we  learn  that 
“liberal  education  is  a  function  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  .  .  .  and  cannot  .  .  . 
be  subordinated  to  any  other  purpose.” 


Whereas  under  “fifth”  we  learn  that 

kf  • 

there  is  no  reason  why  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  should  not  service  important  vo¬ 
cational  interests.”  What  is  the 
Summum  Bonum? 

The  fifth  and  final  phase  ooncems 
the  six  Essential  Elements  compre¬ 
hended  in  Liberal,  i.  e.  New  Educa¬ 
tion.  (We  seem  to  be  back  in  “The 
Clouds”  again!)  The  six  listed  are 
elements  of  physical  health,  emotional 
health,  economics,  society,  the  moral 
and  spiritual,  and  lastly  the  intellec¬ 
tual.  Not  merely  in  this  last  phase  are 
the  intellect,  mind,  ideas,  and  things 
of  the  spirit  hammered  at  unequivo¬ 
cally  and  vigorously  but  throughout 
the  entire  lecture.  Possibly  with  a 
weather  eye  on  the  Sunday  School,  the 
Country  Club,  and  the  Elks,  Mr.  Day, 
as  President  of  one  of  our  more  im¬ 
portant  universities,  casts  his  ballot  in^ 
the  direction  of  BRAINS.  Though  hei 
could  hardly  do  otherwise,  surely  such 
a  phaenomenon  is  not  wholly  unknown. 

That  Bowdoin  should  presume  to 
hold  a  Symposium  without  a  Diotima 
was  hardly  in  the  book ;  and  the  entire 
community  was  overjoyed  when  Pres¬ 
ident  Sills  announced  that,  thanks  to 
the  Society  of  Bowdoin  Women,  our 
last  speaker, — for  “the  woman  always 
has  the  last  word,” — ^was  to  be  n<Hie 
other  than  that  most  gracious  lady, 
Mrs.  Morrow. 

Rich  in  the  joys  and  «orrows  of  a 
life  where  as  a  culmination  of  her  pub¬ 
lic  service  she  graced  the  presidential 
chair  of  her  fostering  mother.  Smith, 
she  looked  at  Liberal  Education  from 
the  distaff  side  and  brought  us  gifts 
most  valuable. 

Her  obiter  dicta  had  a  gravity  com¬ 
mensurate  with  her  coign  de  vantage. 
— “How  far”  is  more  important  than 
“how  quickly.” — “New  methods  are 
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better  than  a  shortened  calendar.” — 
“Leiaure  is  not  idleness.” — “The  utili¬ 
tarian  aspects  of  science  are  at  war 
with  the  liberal  arts.” — She  suggested 
that  more  practical  contacts  with  the 
laboring  world  might  be  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  the  normally  vacant  summer 
months,  and  also  discussed  at  some 
length  the  effect  of  war  upon  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  women. 

Nor  should  her  wit  and  generosity 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  That  she 
declined  the  honorarium  while  accept¬ 
ing  the  honor  we  were  informed  only 
by  President  Sills.  Her  merry  wit  she 
gave  us  of  herself;  for  example — “A 
politician  relies  upon  statistics  even  as 
a  drunk  upon  a  lamp-post,  rather  for 
support  than  for  enlightenment.” 

Liberal  Education  lies  not  in  hav¬ 
ing;  for  it  is  something  that  no  bank 
failure  can  take  from  us.  Nor  yet 
does  it  lie  wholly  in  knowing,  though 
it  often  interprets.  Perhaps  its  fairest 
fruit  is  what  Plato  called  the  soul 
and  we  call  personality.  In  the  words 
of  Goethe’s  Faust, — Grau,  teurer 
Freund,  ist  alle  Theorie,  doch  griin 
des  Lebens  goldener  Baum ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  translated,  is  to  say, — ^“Philosophy 
is  gray  in  color,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  life  is  scarlet  and  gold.”  One 


likes  to  think  that  the  proper  end  of  a 
Liberal  Education  is  to  be.  She  was. 

Thus  ended  another  experiment 
noble  in  motive  though  in  spots  quite 
costly;  for  several  dollars  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  might  more  profitably  have 
been  invested  in  such  authors  as  Dante, 
Goethe,  and  Rousseau, — and  this  de¬ 
spite  the  war, — or,  following  Biblical 
precedent,  have  been  given  to  the  poor. 
In  certain  instances  the  verdict  must 
be  “tekel, — Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  art  found  wanting.”  But 
then  some  of  the  minor  Platonic  dia¬ 
logues  also  may  be  said  not  to  have 
“gotten  anywhere,” — to  coin  a  phrase. 
Perhaps  the  wrestling  was  the  blessing 
after  all.  Mr.  Mark  Van  Doren  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  “Greek  liter¬ 
ature  ...  is  the  heart  of  what  we  need 
to  know,” — nor  would  I  disagree 
whole-heartedly  with  him ;  and  on  his 
following  statement,  “The  aim  of  lib¬ 
eral  education  is  one’s  own  excellence, 
the  perfecting  of  one’s  own  intellectual 
character,”  Aristotle  might  be  said  to 
have  written  a  book.  As  for  the  phrase. 
Liberal  Education, — that  was  an  in¬ 
vention  of  his  master,  Plato. 

Ho!  Hum-  and  so  to  bed. 

(With  apologies  to  Pontius  and  to 
Pepys.) 
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Early  College  Executives 

HE  functions  and  duties  of  the 
chief  executive  of  a  college  have 
undergone  a  most  interesting  de¬ 
velopment  since  colonial  days. 
Wheelock,  the  first  president  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  “was  the  universal  executive — 
scholastic,  civil,  educational,  domestic. 
He  was  the  farmer,  the  miller ;  he  was 
treasurer,  professor  of  divinity,  and 
pastor  of  the  church.  He  essentially 
was  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
faculty.”  The  early  presidents  of 
Union,  Williams,  Brown  and  Bowdoin 
were  not  necessarily  scholars.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  successful  administra¬ 
tors  and  even  effective  teachers-at- 
large  on  their  campuses.  They  had  an 
interest  in  and  love  for  their  enter¬ 


prise  and  for  their  students ;  they  had 
a  force  of  personal  character  and  a 
genuine  worth  of  practical  life  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  shared ;  they  and  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  in  those  early  col¬ 
leges  achieved  great  results  among 
their  students  “in  the  realm  of  mind, 
of  heart  and  of  personal  manhood.” 

Today  administration  is  far  more  a 
specialty  and  a  prime  functimi  than  it 
was  in  those  colonial  days.  But  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  are  just  as 
varied.  This  paper  will  concern  itself 
primarily  with  administration  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  the  small 
privately  endowed  college.  The  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  will  be  on  that  of  the 
chief  executive,  whatever  his  title, 
though  perhaps  passing  reference 
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should  be  made  to  those  administrators 
closest  to  the  president. 

Administrative  Officers  Today 

In  American  privately  endowed  col¬ 
leges  the  most  important  officer  is  the 
president.  He  has  a  responsibility 
and  an  authority  far  greater  than  any 
German  vice-rector,  or  an  English  vice- 
chancellor,  or  even  a  Scottish  princi¬ 
pal.  His  responsibility  places  a  prem¬ 
ium  upon  character,  intelligence,  en¬ 
ergy’,  and  particularly  upon  adminis¬ 
trative  abilities.  In  the  larger  pri¬ 
vately  endowed  colleges  the  dean  is 
often  more  important  than  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  the  student  body.  The  regis¬ 
trar  is  more  or  less  given  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  admission  and  for 
records  of  the  students.  The  deans  of 
men  and  women,  found  in  all  small 
privately  endowed  colleges,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  coeducational  colleges,  are 
primarily  consultative  officers.  They 
are  usually  concerned  with  extra-cur¬ 
riculum  activities,  interests  and  prob¬ 
lems.  The  treasurer,  bursar  or  comp¬ 
troller  is  the  chief  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  officer  of  the  college.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  our  primary 
interest  will  be  that  of  the  college  chief 
executive. 

There  are  many  tests  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  administrator.  New  situations 
and  new  trends  demand  new  theories 
and  new  techniques.  Administration 
must  be  adapted  to  meet  changing 
times  and  demands.  But  one  test  in 
particular  stands  out — the  ability  to 
determine  what  the  tendencies  may  be 
and  to  foresee  the  situations  which  the 
trends  predict.  The  administrator 
must  see  new  facts  and  trends  and  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  the  future. 

lifany  problems  face  the  college  ad¬ 


ministrator.  These  fall  nnder  differ¬ 
ent  headings.  Five  are  rather  sugges¬ 
tive.  First,  the  great  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  that  have  flocked  to  the  colleges 
in  recent  years.  Second,  the  rising 
cost  of  education,  which  prevents  many 
from  working  their  way  and  deters 
parents  from  sending  (heir  boys  and 
girls.  Third,  the  widening  scope  of 
college  and  university  work  under  the 
demands  of  the  community,  state,  and 
nation  in  this  time  of  great  need. 
Fourth,  the  increasing  need  not 
merely  for  publicity,  but  for  a  sound 
program  of  public  relations  in  the 
broadest  sense.  Fifth,  contending  with 
abnormal  factors  of  the  war  as  to  fall 
off  in  endowment  yields,  as  to  fall  off 
in  tuitions  through  a  war  drop  in  en¬ 
rollment,  as  to  taxation  trends  and  as 
to  a  fall-off  in  gifts. 

Educator  ojtd  Executive 

College  administration  demands  a 
training  and  experience  very  different, 
in  many  ways,  from  that  demanded  by 
collie  teaching.  The  habits  and  view¬ 
points  of  those  successful  in  academic 
fields  are  not  the  habits  and  view¬ 
points  of  those  who  succeed  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  executive  field.  Those 
who  succeed  in  administration  have 
certain  attributes.  Some  of  these  are: 
(1)  ability  to  understand  and  deal 
successfully  with  people;  (2)  ability 
to  secure  cooperation  most  essential 
for  the  development  and  control  of  a 
college,  from  specialists  who  are  highly 
individualized  in  both  training  and 
view’point;  (3)  ability  to  direct  exec¬ 
utives  and  business  officers  and  their 
assistants;  (4)  ability  to  guide  the 
student  group  from  the  total  view¬ 
point. 

To  say  that  the  college  president  is 
charged  by  his  board  of  trustees  pri- 
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marilj  with  the  training  of  students 
and  the  handling  of  the  budget  is  an 
over-simplification.  In  the  past,  sec¬ 
tarian  institutions  selected  a  new  col¬ 
lege  head  because  he  was  a  minister 
and  a  pulpit  orator.  But  today  the 
tendency  is  to  choose  a  president  first 
because  he  has  shown  a  deep  interest 
in  education,  yet  even  more  because  he 
has  shown  a  proved  ability  in  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  successful  administration  of  a 
college  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
president  to  work  harmoniously  with 
the  faculty,  the  students,  the  alumni, 
the  trustees,  the  donors,  the  commun¬ 
ity  leaders,  the  public,  and  all  others 
related  to  the  welfare  of  a  privately 
endowed  college.  Working  with  stu¬ 
dent  leaders,  he  must  relate  himself  to 
the  interest  of  the  student  body.  He 
must  have  the  ability  to  understand 
the  changing  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  today,  which  affect  students 
and  graduates.  He  must  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  developments  in 
those  principal  fields  of  activity  in 
which  young  people  and  teachers  may 
be  most  concerned.  He  must  have  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity;  and  he  must  ap¬ 
preciate  intellectual  capacity.  But, 
above  all  other  things,  he  must  be 
himself ;  he  must  win  the  reputation 
for  being  intellectually  honest.  He 
must  be  straightforward,  but  never 
too  dominating.  As  he.  directs,  he  must 
be  courageous  and  diplomatic. 

Dr.  James  S.  Kinder  in  his  study 
“The  Internal  Administration  of 
Liberal  Arts  College,”  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1934,  cites  these  difficulties 
confronting  the  college  president:  (1) 
lack  of  administrative  insight  and  fore¬ 
sight;  (2)  insufficient  authority  over 
the  faculty;  (3)  weakness  with  the 
board  of  trustees.  Kinder  notes  that 


the  highest  efficiency  in  most  college 
situations  comes  through  recognizing 
that  the  final  responsibility  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  one  individual.  There¬ 
fore,  the  chief  executive  of  a  college 
should  be  the  agent  of  the  board. 
Authority  and  responsibility  should 
rest  with  the  president  for  all  phases 
of  administration. 

Many  college  presidents  are  called 
upon  to  do  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
routine  work.  In  our  largest  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  chief  executive  will  be  found 
burdened  by  few  routine  duties.  His 
thought  and  time  and  energy  are  con¬ 
served  for  service  to  the  total  organiza¬ 
tion.  Particularly  in  these  days,  this 
parallel*  may  very  well  be  carried  over 
into  the  administration  of  privately 
endowed  colleges.  The  president  of  a 
college  should  be  allowed  to  do  larger 
things  than  the  details  of  daily  oper¬ 
ation.  He  should  be  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  matters  of  the  largest 
moment  and  should  concentrate  on 
those  matters.  He  should  look  to  as¬ 
sistants  and  subordinates  to  carry  out 
the  details,  so  far  as  possible. 

If  college  management  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  management  in  a  business 
and  if  personality  and  personal  effec¬ 
tiveness  are  so  very  important,  then 
leadership  qualities  in  a  president  are 
a  paramount  consideration. 

The  chief  executive  must' have  cer¬ 
tain  qualities — certain  natural  abili¬ 
ties  and  traits.  Beyond  this,  his  back¬ 
ground,  his  experience  and  his  train¬ 
ing  should  have  brought  him  a  dis¬ 
criminating  power  to  use  his  abilities 
to  the  best  advantage  as  true  tech¬ 
niques  of  executive  control. 

The  Main  Job  of  a  President 

A  collie  president  needs  all  the 
arts  of  leadership.  To  review  his  du- 
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ties  is  to  see  how  true  this  is.  The  col¬ 
leges  have  come  to  have  an  important 
place  in  the  development  of  American 
democracy  and,  therefore,  the  public 
concern  about  college  presidents  is 
logical.  Almost  anything  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  as  well  as  the  public  life  of  a  col¬ 
lege  president  is  news.  He  is  asked  to 
endorse  causes  and  things.  He  is  asked 
to  make  pronouncements  on  public 
issues.  He  is  asked  to  write  letters  to 
the  Governor  or  to  the  President.  He 
is  asked  to  speak  on  all  kinds  and  sorts 
of  occasions.  He  is  asked  to  voice  his 
opinion  on  subjects  about  which  oft- 
times  he  has  little  competency.  He  is 
regarded  because  of  his  position,  as  an 
educator,  as  an  administrator,  and  as 
a  modem  leader. 

The  public  is  increasingly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  chief  executive  of  a  col¬ 
lege  because  colleges  are  one  of  the 
main  industries  in  America.  One  out 
of  every  five  American  families,  in 
one  way  or  another,  is  associated  with 
a  college.  College  presidents  are  the 
mouthpiece  for  the  college,  for  the 
trustees,  for  the  alumni,  for  the 
faculty,  and  for  the  students. 

The  job  of  president  is  a  most  varied 
one.  He  must  preside  over  the  cam¬ 
pus,  the  students,  the  teachers,  and 
over  many  employees.  He  must  select 
new  faculty  members  each  year.  He 
must  keep  them  satisfied.  He  must 
watch  hurt  feelings.  He  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  temperament  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  often  makes  for  a  relative  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  A  college  president  must 
preside  at  faculty  meetings,  advice  as 
to  the  wisest  course,  and  at  the  same 
time  represent  that  which  the  trustees 
will  support.  He  must  keep  depart¬ 
mental  difficulties  from  becoming  a 
detriment  to  the  whole  educational 
program  of  the  college.  He  must  keep 


all  five  elements  in  the  college  organi¬ 
zation — the  trustees,  the  faculty,  the 
administration,  the  students,  and  the 
alumni — in  harmonious  agreement 
with  each  other. 

The  college  president  is  responsible 
for  the  property  of  the  college,  for  the 
annual  budget,  for  monthly  watching 
of  the  budget  of  each  and  every  depart¬ 
ment.  He  must  listen  to  requests 
from  departmental  heads  as  to  funds, 
salaries,  libraries,  upkeep  of  grounds 
and  buildings,  and  must  decide  which 
may  be  allowed  and  which  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  He  must  keep  in  touch  with 
the  trustees.  He  must  furnish  a  sound 
personnel  management.  There  are 
many  more  duties  and  responsibilities. 
It  is  a  continuing  job,  even  when  a 
college  president  is  on  a  vacation.  For 
he  is  never  entirely  free  from  his 
office. 

Progressive  Yet  Conservative 

It  is  understandable  why  so  many 
college  presidents  are  conservative.  It 
is  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  conserv¬ 
ative  board  of  trustees  and  alumni. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  pri¬ 
vately  endowed  college.  A  college 
president  is  apt  to  be  conservative  be¬ 
cause  the  trends  are  so  uncertain  and 
because  of  fears  over  endowment  in¬ 
come,  over  enrollment,  over  gifts,  over 
foundation  grants,  and  over  taxes  and 
similar  problems. 

When  a  college  president  speaks  on 
public  affairs  he  should  speak  frankly, 
but  judiciously.  If  the  college  presi¬ 
dent  aligns  himself  too  strongly  with 
the  past,  the  proletariat  may  look  on 
his  college  as  unresponsive  to  modern 
needs  and  modem  tendencies.  From 
his  position  the  college  president  de¬ 
rives  a  tremendous  responsibility, 
which  he  should  not  shirk,  but  accept. 
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A  college  president  faces  many  pit- 
falls.  There  can  be  the  problem  of  the 
influence  of  wealthy  trustees.  There 
is  the  problem  of  conditional  gifts  for 
something  that  may  not  be  needed  by 
the  college.  In  handling  these  and 
other  problems  the  president  must 
have  a  charm  and  a  persuasiveness  and 
a  thorough  administrative  technique. 

Most  difficult  of  all,  sometimes,  are 
the  relations  of  the  president  with  the 
board  of  trustees  and  with  the  faculty. 
A  striking  case,  widely  known,  is  that 
of  the  offer  of  Harkness  to  Yale  of 
millions  for  a  house  plan.  This  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  Yale  faculty. 
Harkness,  therefore,  made  a  similar 
offer  to  Harvard.  Lowell  and  the  Fel¬ 
lows  accepted.  Harvard  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  the  house  plan.  Yale  saw  its 
possibilities.  Harkness  fortunately  re¬ 
newed  his  offer  to  Yale.  This  time 
Yale  accepted.  At  Yale  the  faculty 
controlled.  At  Harvard  the  seven 
Fellows  controlled. 

The  college  president  should  be 
judicious  in  handling  the  newspapers, 
both  local  and  national.  The  papers 
are  interested  in  him  and  what  he  is 
doing,  in  the  announcement  of  new 
gifts,  a  new  faculty  member,  a  new 
athletic  coach.  Xews  should  be  simul¬ 
taneously  released  so  that  all  papers 
have  an  equal  chance. 

A  college  president  must  be  able  to 
say  “no”  graciously  and  without  of¬ 
fending.  He  must  be  able  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  and  quietly  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  plan.  A  college  president 
who  drives  ahead  ruthlessly,  who  is 
unwilling  to  wait  to  win,  is  often  very 
unsuccessful.  He  should  be  a  group 
leader  in  the  highest  sense. 

A  college  president  must  watch 
legislation  affecting  the  colleges.  The 
increasing  interest  of  the  masses  in 


education,  with  the  increase  of  politi¬ 
cally  controlled  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  society,  makes  it  doubly  im¬ 
perative  that  the  college  president  be 
informed. 

A  college  president,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  should  know  his  students. 
Howsoever  busy  or  occupied  he  may 
be,  he  should  nevertheless  go  out  of  his 
way  to  know  just  as  many  students  as 
he  can.  It  is  vital  to  keep  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  them,  particularly  since  so 
many  students  have  just  left  home  and, 
therefore,  need  that  personal  interest 
in  them  from  as  many  quarters  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  college  situation.  Equally 
important  are  the  teachers. 

The  teachers  are  the  heart  of  the  col¬ 
lege  enterprise.  Their  selection  by  the 
president  and  the  board  is  all-impor¬ 
tant.  They  can  make  or  break  an  in 
stitution.  In  their  selection,  the  pro¬ 
cess  should  include  a  most  careful 
checkup  in  which  perhaps  at  least  a 
dozen  persons  are  seen  before  a  teacher 
is  appointed.  The  ability  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  to  pick  winners  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  his  success  with  his  college 
enterprise. 

After  such  selections  are  made,  the 
president  owes  it  to  the  coll^  and  to 
his  own  good  sense,  to  give  these 
teachers  all  possible  backing.  To  en¬ 
courage  professors  to  pursue  research 
and  attend  professional  society  meetr 
ings,  offers  a  return  benefit  through 
prestige.  Prestige  is  a  basic  consider¬ 
ation.  Prestige  comes  often  by  what 
a  teacher  can  contribute  to  his  field 
outside  the  college  and,  especially  in 
these  times,  by  what  he  can  find  time 
and  occasion  to  do  outside  the  college 
in  the  way  of  public  and  community 
services.  Such  a  teacher  will  help  a 
college  and  a  college  president  tremen¬ 
dously. 
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The  heart  of  the  educational  pro- 
ce8«  is  teaching.  The  more  thoroughly 
and  profoundly,  therefore,  that  this 
process  may  be  known  by  a  college 
president,  the  more  intelligently  he 
will  be  able  to  present  the  real  worth 
of  the  college  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  greatest  lacks^  observed 
by  the  writer  in  a  survey  of  eighteen 
colleges  visited  in  the  East  in  1940, 
was  the  lack  of  a  modern,  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  aims  and  purposes.  Respon¬ 
sible  administrators  in  the  same  col¬ 
lege  often  appeared  to  hold  differing 
views.  Those  connected  with  a  college 
will  more  willingly  work  toward  the 
successful  achievement  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise,  if  they  have  before 
them  definite  and  appealing  aims. 

The  president,  therefore,  should 
first  see  to  it  that  sound  aims  are  eval¬ 
uated  periodically,  in  a  democratic 
and  group  way,  in  order  to  keep  his 
colleg:e  and  administration  in  the  clos¬ 
est  possible  touch  with  the  times. 

Every  administrator — e\ery  trustee 
— every  teacher — every  student — every 
alumnus  or  alumna — and  every  friend 
and  potential  friend,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  should  be  made  fully 
acquainted  with  these  aims  in  under¬ 
standable  terms.  The  aims  should  be 
attractively  visualized  so  that  these 
elements  of  the  college  community  may 
be  drawm  together  to  realize  the  aims 
together.  This  is  a  prime  duty  of  the 
president.  Too  many  college  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  even  coll^  presidents, 
take  these  most  important  aims  for 
granted.  Nothing  can  be  taken  for 
granted  today,  if  the  enterprise  is  to 
succeed  in  competition  with  all  other 
private  organizations  and  with  all  the 
many  new  unleashed  forces  in  society. 


As  a  Group  Leader 

A  college  president  must  be  a  mod¬ 
em  executive  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  by  initiating,  by  deciding,  and 
through  directing.  He  will  have  re¬ 
lations  with  individuals  and  with 
groups.  His  ability  to  deal  with 
groups  in  a  sound  manner  is  most  es¬ 
sential.  In  his  relationships  with 
groups,  he  should  respect  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  such  as  those  set  forth  by  H.  S. 
Dimock  in  his  interesting  book  “New 
Trends  in  Group  Work”  and  in  which 
Dimock  emphasizes  the  executive  as 
an  educator.  In  his  relation  with 
groups,  it  is  important  that  every  ex¬ 
ecutive  stress  these  points: 

1.  Clarifying  objectives  which  give 
perspective  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
project,  and  which  sharpen  the  objec¬ 
tives  for  the  work  and  project. 

2.  Creative  emphasis  that  shall 
make  for  the  experimental  and  for  an 
advance. 

3.  Function  or  problems  and  not 
just  routine  “hand-me-downs”  from 
the  staff  or  from  the  executive. 

4.  Administrative  problems  submit¬ 
ted  in  an  educational  manner  to  the 
science  of  the  group  process. 

5.  Items  on  the  agenda  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  not  just  trivial. 

6.  Agenda  deteraiined  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  whole  and 
not  just  some  phase  of  that  whole. 

7.  Important  that  meeting  shall 
lead  to  individual  study,  plans,  accep¬ 
tance  and  accountability. 

8.  The  process  should  afford  com¬ 
mendation  and  recognition  for  crea¬ 
tive  work  done  effectively  and  success¬ 
fully. 

9.  Evidence  of  adequate  problem¬ 
solving  and  fact-finding  techniques, 
which  do  not  just  rely  on  opinion,  dis- 
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cussion  and  debate,  when  facts  are 
needed. 

10.  Demonstration  of  group  educa¬ 
tion  technique  in  which  the  problem  is 
well  conceived,  carefully  planned,  in¬ 
telligently  carried  out  and  evaluated. 

11.  Meeting  the  needs  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  groups,  not  only  for  the  executive, 
but  also  for  the  other  staff  members. 
The  executive,  of  course,  is  seeking 
help.  In  turn,  the  other  administra¬ 
tors  should  receive  help. 

12.  Meeting  to  solve  problem  should 
enhance  motivation,  perspective,  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  sense  of  fellowship  and  aimed 
at  the  highest  values.  It  should  be  in¬ 
formal  and  not  formalistic.  It  should 
be  related  to  clear  aims  and  hopes  set 
for  the  whole  group. 

As  a  group  leader,  a  president  must 
be  adept.  But  even  more,  he  should 
be  a  public  relations  head.  A  first¬ 
hand  survey  of  the  reactions  in  admin¬ 
istrative  circles  in  eighteen  colleges 
visited  by  the  writer  in  1940,  demon¬ 
strated  that  most  presidents  were  re¬ 
garded  as  very  weak  in  this  field. 

Today  there  are  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  chief  executive  of  colleges 
to  make  use  of  communications,  influ¬ 
ence,  and  persuasion  in  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Not  only  single  colleges, 
but  colleges  together  may  well  work  to 
present  the  general  philosophy  which 
justifies  them  as  privately  endowed 
institutions.  This  cooperation  may 
stress  the  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  significance  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  effort.  The  social  forces  in 
America  are  such  today  that  this 
might  even  become  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  for  a  college  presi¬ 
dent. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  all 
ages  there  has  been  disillusionment 
over  education.  But  this  perhaps  is 


more  pronounced  today  than  it  ever 
has  been.  Today  Americans  want  to 
probe  theories.  They  want  to  under¬ 
stand  them  better.  They  respect  those 
who  are  willing  to  experiment  in  order 
to  find  solutions  for  problems  they 
know  exist.  The  college  president 
must  discover  the  realities  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  and  he  must  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  evolve  some  program  of  action 
based  upon  those  realities.  What 
Samuel  Crowther,  a  writer  whom  busi¬ 
ness  men  respect,  has  said  of  business 
in  1938,  might  also  be  applied  to  col¬ 
leges:  “But  when  it  comes  to  making 
plain  the  relation  of  business  to  the 
public,  of  the  public  to  business,  the 
efforts  are  mostly  feeble  and  in  no 
wise  match  the  vigor  and  intelligence, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  plausibility  of 
those  who  would  bring  in  some  other 
economic  system  with  which  private 
enterprise  would  not  have  a  part.” 

Political  gifts  on  the  part  of  a  pri¬ 
vately  endowed  college  president  may 
be  very  essential  today  as  an  indispen¬ 
sable  asset.  This  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever  he  should  be  a  politician. 

There  should  be  more  recognition 
on  the  part  of  college  presidents  of 
what  Paul  Garrett,  Director  of  Public 
Relations  of  General  Motors,  implied 
in  his  statement,  “Every  day  more 
than  twenty-eight  million  ‘General  Mo¬ 
tor  People’  are  casting  a  vote  for  or 
against  General  Motors  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  poll  with  their  friends.”  Not 
only  within  the  colleges,  but  even 
more  outside  the  colleges  much  can  be 
done  in  public  relations.  No  college 
has  the  right  to  permit  itself  to  go  un¬ 
explained  or  to  be  misunderstood.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  college  management 
must  deal  wisely  and  judiciously  with 
the  public,  and  with  each  group  or  in- 
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dividual  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
college. 

Educational  Statesmanship 

There  is  a  great  need  for  educa¬ 
tional  statesmanship  today.  There  is 
a  need  for  a  disinterested  view,  a  need 
for  a  sociologist,  for  one  who  can  inter¬ 
pret,  for  a  researcher  of  social  signif¬ 
icance,  for  one  who  can  understand 
public  trends  and  interests  and  opin¬ 
ion,  and  for  one  who  is  not  only  under¬ 
standing,  but  who  is  interested  in  so¬ 
cial  needs. 

Hard,  practical  experience  deter¬ 
mines  what  a  college  president  has 
been,  what  he  is,  and  what  he  may  be. 
Personalities  in  large  part  fashion 
their  own  pattern  according  to  what 
the  college  and  social  needs  may  be. 

A  college  president  should  be  a 
counterw’eight  to  the  over-specialized 
emphasis  on  the  idea  of  just  scholar¬ 
ship.  Knowledge  must  be  related  to 
everyday  needs.  In  the  privately  en¬ 
dowed  coll(^,  a  collie  president 
ought  to  be  a  versatile  public  leader 
and  administrator.  He  should  be  an 
educator  in  the  broadest  way  and  an 
administrator  who  knows  and  under¬ 
stands  the  practical  everyday  world. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  new  perspec¬ 
tive  for  college  administration  and 
management ;  a  broad  perspective, 
which  only  a  detached  viewpoint  can 
give.  There  is  nee<l  for  a  frame  of 
mind  which  will  study  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect.  past  and  future  trends,  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  all  their  implications. 

The  writer,  in  talking  with  a  new 
college  president  friend,  remarked 
about  a  university  president  who  was 
doing  an  exceedingly  good  job  as  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  a  large  university  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  friend  replied 
that,  of  course,  “this  university  pres¬ 


ident  is  doing  a  good  job,  but  you 
know  he  is  not  an  educator.”  The 
president  of  an  old  and  wealthy  Mass¬ 
achusetts  college,  who  is  a  lawyer  by 
training  and  profession,  told  the  writer 
he  made  no  pretense  of  being  an  edu¬ 
cator,  but  wanted  to  be  a  sound  chief 
executive  of  the  college.  So  far,  he 
has  been  a  very  successful  executive, 
highly  respected  by  both  educators  and 
other  college  presidents.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  practical  men  cannot 
be  successful  as  coll^  heads.  They 
are.  Many  are  more  successful  than 
those  who  have  been  scholars. 

In  the  Public  Interest 

The  modern  college  president  must 
be  more  sensitive  to  social  responsi¬ 
bility  than  he  ever  has  been  before. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  modem  public  relations  by 
many  college  presidents.  More  college 
presidents  should  have  mort  contacts 
with  many  realities  of  the  outside 
world.  They  should  have  greater 
knowledge  of  social  trends.  For  on 
these  contacts  and  through  such  knowl¬ 
edge  survival  may  depend. 

Many  college  presidents  need  to 
know  more  alx)ut  what  is  meant  by 
modern  public  reladons.  There  should 
be  a  precise  definition  of  the  scope,  of 
the  function  and  also  the  need.  Many 
college  presidents  need  to  acquire  a 
more  definite  understanding  of  public 
relations  viewj)oint  and  of  those  pub¬ 
lics  who,  in  the  end,  may  control  the 
destiny  of  the  privately  endowed  col¬ 
lege.  Every  successful  modern  busi¬ 
ness  executive  today  is  “public-rela- 
tions-minded.”  He  has  come  to  view 
his  enterprise  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  social  significance  and  usefulness 
and  therefore  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  relation  to  public  interest  and  opin- 
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ion.  Certainly  coll^  executives,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  enterprise, 
should  be  even  more  advanced  than  the 
business  executive  as  to  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Mere  lip  service  to  new  ideas  is  not 
enough.  College  presidents  should  be 
informed  and  intelligent  as  to  the  use 
of  different  media,  and  as  to  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  reaching  different  constitu¬ 
encies.  There  is  need  for  a  college 
president  who  at  least  has  an  interest 
— if  not  special  administrative  abili¬ 
ties — in  handling  in  skilled  ways  the 
college  in  relation  to  political-eco¬ 
nomic-financial  factors  now  affecting 
colleges. 

A  college  president  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  head  can  to  advantage  be  in- 
formetl  about  many  fields,  as  a  publi¬ 
cist,  a  lawyer,  an  economist,  or  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant  is  informed.  A  college 
president  must  be  able  to  understand 
newspapers;  he  must  be  able  to  make 
impartial  appraisal  of  facts ;  he  must 
be  able  to  make  sound  interpretations ; 
he  must  do  honest  thinking  and  have 
courag(\  He  can  profit  through  a 
broad  working  knowledge  of  the  law, 
corporate  trust  intricacies,  tax  sched¬ 
ules,  regulatory  trust  jiolicies,  and 
•legislative  processes.  These  and  other 
fields  may  in  one  way  or  another  ulti¬ 
mately  influence  his  college  decisively. 

The  president  as  a  public  relations 
head  should  be  able  to  relate  his  col¬ 
lege  enterprise  to  leadership  needs  of 
business,  industries  and  government  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  professions.  He 
must  make  soundings.  He  must  an¬ 
ticipate  popular  needs  and  responses. 
He  must  have  a  personality  which  wins 
and  holds  confidence.  He  must  be 
open-minded  and  tolerant  and  must 


avoid  antagonisms.  A  college  presi¬ 
dent  must  have  common  sense. 

A  college  president  can  well  profit 
by  consulting  public  relation  counsel¬ 
lors.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  college 
president  may  not  obtain  a  great  deal 
of  helpful  information  by  talking  with 
directors  of  public  relations  of  some 
of  our  largest  businesses  and  corpora¬ 
tions.  There  is  much  which  the  col¬ 
lege  administrator  in  these  perilous 
days  can  learn  from  those  who  handle 
the  destinies  of  business  and  industry. 
There  should  be  more  willingness  to 
adapt  successful  administrative  prac¬ 
tices  from  other  fields,  which  can  be 
applie<l  to  modern  college  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  larger  the  privately  endowed 
college  the  more  it  is  possible  for  a 
president  to  call  on  assistants.  But  in 
the  smaller  institutions  the  more  versa¬ 
tile  a  president  the  better,  since  he  can 
have  few,  if  any,  assistants. 

Relations  With  Constituents 

A  college  president  should  study  his 
situation  and  then  work  out  a  plan  so 
that  he,  or  some  member  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  may  cover  the  following  im¬ 
portant  relations.  These  are  the  rela¬ 
tions  with :  the  trustees  and  prospec¬ 
tive  trustees,  the  faculty,  the  alumni 
and  their  friends,  the  students  and 
prospective  students,  the  parents  of 
students,  community  and  community 
leaders,  state  and  Fe<leral  officials  in 
these  times  especially,  lawyers  and 
trust  officers  who  should  be  informed 
about  the  coll^,  high  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers,  ministers  and  other 
church  leaders,  other  colleges,  eastern 
and  mid-west  prominent  citizens,  busi¬ 
nesses  and  employers  of  college  grad¬ 
uates,  radio  officials  and  newspaper 
editors  local  and  metropolitan,  Foim- 
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dation  officers  in  the  large  cities,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  New  York,  clubs  and  so¬ 
cieties  interested  in  higher  education, 
and  new  friends  and  contributors. 
There  are  other  relations  which  should 
be  carefully  studied. 

The  president  should  be  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  aims  and  functions  of 
both  a  committee  on  public  relations 
and  a  committee  on  development.  Or¬ 
ganization  varies  according  to  the  col¬ 
lege  and  to  the  president.  This  is, 
therefore,  only  suggestive. 

The  president  should  have  a  strong 
and  effective  committee  on  public  re¬ 
lations  and  development.  Its  duties 
should  be  to  coordinate  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  seek  friends  and  funds.  The 
president  should  effect  such  changes  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  committee 
should  have  specific  functions: 

(1)  Research  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  administrative  members  of  the 
committee  and  not  by  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  Faculty  members  may  be  asked 
for  suggestions  and  reactions,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  “Standard  College  Cri¬ 
teria”  should  not  be  called  on  to  do  too 
much  administrative  work.  Those 
who  specialize  in  administration 
should  be  responsible  for  initiating 
and  for  action  in  connection  with  a 
Committee  on  Public  Relations. 

(2)  The  plans  and  ideas  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Relations  should 
perhaps  come  more  from  the  office  of 
the  president.  All  recommendations 
for  action  should  clear  through  the 
office  of  the  president  and  in  turn 
handed  over  to  the  proper  administra¬ 
tor  to  carry  out. 

(3)  Interest  in  ‘meetings  of  this 
Committee  should  be  stimulated  by  a 
careful  planning  for  an  agenda. 

(4)  The  Committee  should  be  made 
representative  in  membership  ror  two 


purposes:  (a)  to  give  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  varied  view  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  college  and  col¬ 
lege  relations  with  its  constituencies; 
(b)  to  coordinate  in  an  informal  man¬ 
ner  the  program  affecting  all  sides  of 
college  relations  especially  in  seeking 
new  friends  and  funds  for  the  coll^. 

In  addition  to  faculty  members,  the 
Committee  should  include  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  trustees,  alumni,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  non  college  public  as  well  as 
the  faculty. 

A  president  should  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  and  should  be  greatly 
helped  by  an  Informal  College  Coun¬ 
cil.  Some  advantages,  objectives  and 
Methods  are  given  here. 

1.  It  would  provide  more  intercom¬ 
munication  in  an  inter-related  and  in¬ 
terdependent  college. 

2.  It  would  help  to  produce  a  more 
integrated  and  responsive  spirit  in  the 
college  life  as  a  whole. 

3.  It  would  provide  a  sound  group 
approach  and  understanding  in  an  in¬ 
formal,  though  direct  group  manner, 
to  consider  college  ideals,  plans,  poli¬ 
cies  and  trends.  Otherwise  superior 
ideals,  plans  and  policies  may  remain 
obscure. 

4.  It  would  relate  the  individual 
leader,  or  college  group  interests  to  the 
whole,  and  would  accord  a  better  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  to  each  leader. 

5.  It  would  provide  a  more  repre¬ 
sentative  sounding  board  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  all  other  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  from  which  they  might  be  in 
better  position  to  formulate  plans  and 
policies. 

6.  It  would  provide  a  privily  for 
leaders  to  grow  in  understanding  of 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  college  and 
also  to  become  more  informed  as  to 
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what  they  might  do  as  leaders  in  the 
college  community. 

7.  It  would  offer  Trustees  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  other  college  leaders 
in  more  than  merely  a  social  manner, 
and  would  give  trustees  at  chance  to 
have  direct  interchange. 

8.  It  would  make  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  alumni  leaders. 

9.  It  would  offer  a  more  planned 
opportunity  for  the  administration  to 
share  with  college  leaders  as  a  group. 

10.  It  would  provide  a  chance  for 
an  interchange  of  ideas  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  group  process. 

11.  It  would  contribute  much  con¬ 
structively  to  realizing  “Principle 
III”  of  the  “Standard  College  Cri¬ 
teria”  given  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 
“Administrators  shall  provide  for  a 
high  degree  of  staff  morale.  Every 
member  of  the  Administrative  and  in¬ 
structional  staff  should  be  made  to 
feel  a  responsibility  for  the  prt^ess 
of  the  institution  as  a  whole.” 

Council  Methods  and  Operations 

1.  There  should  be  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  each  of  the  five  elements  of 
the  College — trustees,  administrators, 
faculty,  students  and  alumni. 

2.  If  the  selected  representative  can¬ 
not  attend,  then  this  representative 
should  invite  some  other  leader  in  his 
group  to  represent  him. 

3.  The  Council  should  meet  three 
times  a  year,  in  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring,  or  whenever  the  president  may 
choose  to  call  it  together  for  special 
reasons. 

4.  The  Council  meeting  and  pro¬ 
gram  should  vary  with  emphasis  on  in¬ 
formality  and  with  a  supper  prefer¬ 
ably  held  at  the  college.  The  agenda 
should  be  carefully  prepared  in  order 


to  be  of  interest  to  all  members  and  to 
encourage  response  and  discussion. 

5.  Each  Council  member  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  speak  inform¬ 
ally  on  questions  relating  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  or  general  interest  of  the  college 
as  a  whole. 

6.  The  president,  or  someone  dele¬ 
gated  by  him,  should  be  the  discussion 
leader.  It  should  be  understood  that 
this  group  is  to  be  informal.  The 
Council  should  not  be  legislative,  or 
even  advisory,  but  should  offer  simply 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss. 

7.  A  secretary  to  the  president  may 
take  down  important  comments  for 
later  reference  and  consideration  by 
the  Administration,  though  this  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  formal  act  since 
it  might  discourage  free  expression. 

8.  Each  member  should  be  asked  by 
the  president  to  relay  the  administra¬ 
tion  information  obtained  to  their  re¬ 
spective  group  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible. 

Through  these  committees  the  presi¬ 
dent  has  an  opportunity  to  share  his 
ideas  and  to  demonstrate  his  leader¬ 
ship  as  both  a  group  worker  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  head.  But  there  are  many 
other  committees  and  groups  with 
which  the  president  works,  not  to  be 
considered  in  this  paper,  save  one 
more.  That  is  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance. 

In  proportion  to  his  financial  ex¬ 
perience  and  his  leadership  ability,  he 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  this  committee.  But  a  pres¬ 
ident  should  always  remember  that 
this  is  a  Trustee  Committee  and  that 
in  theory  and  in  legal  fact  he  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  trustees.  How¬ 
ever,  sooner  or  later  a  president  will 
come  to  have  an  increasing  interest  in 
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the  college  finances,  especially  if  he 
raises  funds. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  is  by 
far  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  trustees.  Membership 
should  be  confined  to  those  who  have 
gained  a  reputation  for  soundness  in 
the  fields  of  finance  and  investment. 

Finance  is  usually  considered  a 
Trustee  responsibility.  But  any  col¬ 
lege  president  who  has  any  financial 
abilities  whatever  can  be  of  invaluable 
help  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Trustee  Finance  Committee, 
with  the  president  cooperating,  should 
maintain  funds  as  they  are  intended 
to  be  maintained.  Both  trustees  and 
president  should  resist  ideas  which, 
though  attractive,  may  not  prove  to  be 
sound,  or  wise,  over  the  long  run. 
Mort*over,  there  should  be  a  balance  in 
membership  on  this  committee  so  that 
judgment  and  decisions  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  trustee  alone. 

The  president  can  furnish  the  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  and  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  with  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  information  on  all  phases  of  in¬ 
vestment  and  investment  trends  and 
policies.  He  can  use  his  influence  to 
help  preserve  a  wise  and  diversified 
distribution  of  investment  risks  over  a 
large  l>ase  of  investment  holdings, 
which  investments  shall  all  b(*  of  the 
highest  jwssible  quality.  He  can  help 
a  committee  to  confine  the  greatest 
risks  in  investments  to  those  funds 
which  can  best  be  subject  to  such  risks. 

The  president  can  encourage  the 
holding  of  frequent  and  regular  meet¬ 
ings  ;  he  can  make  sure  of  careful  cus¬ 
todianship  of  securities;  when  possible, 
he  can  encourage  the  desirability  of  the 
college  Finance  Committee  meeting 
with  a  similar  committee  of  a  reput¬ 


able  metropolitan  trust  company  for 
counsel  and  helpful  comparisons. 

In  addition  to  finance,  a  president 
needs  to  make  a  provision  for  sound 
research  and  fact  finding. 

The  office  of  the  president  should 
make  a  point  to  have  a  research 
branch,  if  and  when  possible.  But  if 
it  is  not  possible,  then  perhaps  a  com¬ 
petent  secretary  may  be  available  to  do 
research  work  for  the  president  on 
problems  which  call  for  administrative 
solution  and  action.  College  adminis¬ 
tration  must  proceed  on  facts  soundly 
gathered  and  wisely  interpreted. 

In  ConcJufsion 

To  reemphasize,  here  are  some 
things  that  a  college  president  should 
be  or  should  have :  ( 1 )  interest  in  and 
affection  for  people  of  all  kinds,  young 
people  and  adults;  (2)  interest  in  and 
affection  for  education  and  teaching; 
(3)  interest  in  administration  and  or¬ 
ganizing;  (4)  interest  in  sharing  with 
others  his  convictions  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  support;  (5)  interest  in  lead¬ 
ing  and  directing  others  wdth  confi¬ 
dence  and  strength;  (6)  interest  in 
personifying  in  spirit  and  truth  his 
enterprise  as  one  who  believes  deeply 
and  as  one  who  is  consecrated  to  a 
cause  and  as  one  who  is  Crusader  for 
a  cause  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ; 
(7)  an  artist  at  organizing,  deputiz¬ 
ing,  supervising,  spiritualizing  in  all 
its  aspects  and  implications;  (8)  a 
student  of  new  educational  ideas  and 
tendencies,  but  wdth  a  sound  purpose 
and  discriminating  use  in  mind;  (0) 
a  student  of  Executive  and  Personnel 
Management — theories  and  practices 
— since  every  angle  of  organization 
and  administration  is  involved  in  a 
college;  (10)  frank,  fair  and  impar- 
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tial  in  all  dealings — objective  yet 
warmly  personal,  circumspect  yet  con¬ 
siderate  and  understanding — to  all 
persons  and  groups  related  in  any  way 
to  the  college  enterprise;  (11)  an  open 
door  policy — in  the  sense  of  an  easy 
accessibility  such  as  most  banks  offer; 
(12)  seek  counsel  from  trustees,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students — be  in  truth  a  group 
worker — encourage  them  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  at  any  time  on  any  question. 


Modem  collie  administration  is  a 
science  today  and  should  be  so  re¬ 
garded  more  generally  by  college  pres¬ 
idents  and  trustees.  The  increasing 
problems  facing  privately  endowed 
colleges  in  this  era  are  such  as  to  place 
an  increasingly  proportionate  empha¬ 
sis  on  administration  and  on  the  need 
for  a  more  determined  effort  to  study 
new  administrative  theories  and  tech¬ 
niques. 


Sophists:  Realists 

By  R.  ANDREW  MACKIE 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City 


IT  has  been  said  that  the  three  main 
sources  of  our  culture  are:  “the 
Bible,  the  Greeks,  and  Science.” 
For  the  Bible,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Hebrews.  For  many  of  our  ideals  of 
culture  we  are  indebted  to  the  people 
of  Athens.* 

“The  fame  of  the  Greeks  is  one  of 
the  few  glories  that  time  has  not 
dimmed.”  We  owe  to  the  Greek  spirit 
our  “love  of  art,”  our  “love  of  science,” 
and  our  “love  of  freedom.”  From  our 
“contact  with  the  Greek  spirit”  we 
have  “derived  that  mighty  impulse  we 
call  progress.”* 

The  aim  of  the  Greek  spirit  as 
found  in  the  w'ritings  of  their  greatest 
thinkers  was  to  improve  the  individual. 
And  it  has  been  held  by  many  w’riters 
that  we  must  study  the  Greek  ideals  if 
we  are  interested  in  finding  the  origin 
of  our  modern  culture. 

This  article  deals  with  just  one 
phase  of  the  subject — the  Sophists. 
The  first  and  greatest  of  the  Sophists 
was  Protagoras*  who  refused  to  deny 
or  affirm  anything  about  ultimate 
truth  because,  he  said,  we  have  no  in¬ 
sight  into  its  nature.  Today  his 
theory  would  be  called  relativism.  The 
idea  beneath  such  a  doctrine  is  that 


truth  is  “human — never  absolute,  but 
always  relative.”^ 

The  theory  of  relativism  which  Pro¬ 
tagoras  expounded  was  based  on  two 
principles.  The  first  of  these  he  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Heraclitus  is  the  principle 
of  universal  change.®  The  second 
principle  of  his  philosophy  is  appar¬ 
ently  his  own.  It  is,  in  effect,  that 
“sense-perception  is  the  only  source 
and  only  kind  of  knowledge.®  He 
contended  that  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  things  as  they  really  are.  Our 
insight  into  things  is  limited  by  our 
perceptions  and  truth  is  that  which 
each  man  sees  “at  the  moment  of  his 
perception.”  Does  it  not  seem,  then, 
that  the  number  of  truths  would  be  as 
great  as  the  number  of  individuals 
and  as  great  as  the  number  of  percep¬ 
tions  in  the  life  of  each  individual  ? 

After  the  Persian  Wars — just  be¬ 
fore  the  Age  of  Pericles — “the  old 
standards,”  Dr.  Curoe  says,  “had  lost 
their  holding  power  through  contact 
with  outside  influences”  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  became  skeptical.  Then  the  Soph¬ 
ists  began  to  insist  that  “the  individual 
must  rely  on  himself  and  make  his 
own  adjustments.”^  They  said,  “Man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,”*  mean- 


1  O.  L.  DiokiMon,  “The  Greek  View  of  Ufe.” 

2  S.  H.  D'utcher,  “Some  Aapecte  of  Greek  Genius,”  p.  40,  (1916). 

2  Plato  avers  that  he  was  the  first  to  call  himself  a  Sophist. 

4  “They  did  not  pretend  to  tea<eh  how  the  truth  is  to  be  attained.”  “Catholic  Ein cyclopedia,” 
Vol.  14,  p.  146. 

5  Just  a  few  decades  aao  Henri  Bercson  (1860*1941)  stressed  the  value  of  chanae,  growth, 
and  vitality.  “He  was  the  first  to  try  to  establish  ...  a  theory  of  morals  and  religion  which 
found  their  center  in  the  facts  of  change,  growth,  creation  and  duration  .  .  .  He  made  the 
changing  rather  than  the  permanent  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy.”  Irwin  Edman  and 
Herbwt  W.  Schneidner,  “Landmarks  in  Philosophy,”  p.  920. 

6  H.  B.  Cushman.  “History  of  Philosophy,”  pp.  69*80. 

7  P.  R.  V.  (7\iroe,  “History  of  Ekiucation."  p.  25. 

9  The  remark  of  “the  most  famous”  of  the  early  Sophists,  the  renowned  Protagoras. 
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ing  individual  man ;  hence,  for  them, 
mere  opinion  was  knowledge.  The 
only  idea  they  held  in  common  was 
that  there  were  no  universal  standards 
of  human  conduct. 

From  the  Persian  Wars  (a  real  life- 
and-death  struggle)  “Athens  emerged 
with  great  glory  and  added  power.”® 
As  a  result  of  the  new  influences  from 
within  and  from  without,  what  must 
come  to  Athens?  “A  new  age,”  “a 
new  order,  ’  “a  new  education-”  There 
was  danger,  of  course,  in  going  for¬ 
ward.  Much  that  had  “lasting  social 
worth  was  ignored  and  left  behind  in 
the  forward  movement”*®  Some 
people  spoke  lovingly  of  the  “good  old 
times”  and  ridiculed  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  but  to  go  backward  was  im¬ 
possible.** 

All  of  this  was  a  rude  shock  to  the 
mores  of  the  Greek  people.  The  new 
morality  of  the  Sophists  “did  much  to 
encourage  the  tendency  to  unrestricted 
individualism  and  contributed  much 
to  the  demoralization  of  Athens.”** 
When  the  Sophists  began  to  Scrutinize 
law  and  politics  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual,  the  whole  founda¬ 
tion  of  Greek  political  institutions  was 
ruthlessly  threatened. 

When  the  individual  is  declared  to 
be  the  measure  of  all  things ;  when  the 
final  decision  of  what  is  true,  good, 
and  beautiful,  rests  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual — he  becomes  a  law  unto  him¬ 
self  and  the  citizen  considers  his  prin¬ 


ciples  superior  to  society’s  r^^lations. 
Then  all  moral  principles  and  legal 
institutions  hang  in  the  balance.  All 
rules  of  conduct,  therefore,  become 
artificial — purely  conventional. 

J ust  as  there  is  no  standard  of  truth 
or  error  in  knowledge,**  so  there  is  no 
standard  of  morality  or  citizenship.** 
“The  good  man  is  the  prudent  man; 
the  good  citizen  is  the  successful  and 
powerful  man  .  .  .  Might  is  right  .  .  . 
Thus  the  Sophists  came  to  teach  such 
doctrines  as  these:  Laws  are  made  by 
the  strongest,  represent  their  will,  and 
must  be  obeyed  if  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
obeyed  ;  it  takes  a  strong  man  to  make 
a  law,  but  a  stronger  to  break  it.”** 
Laws,  they  held,  are  conventions 
which  have  one  of  two  purposes : 
either  they  have  been  established  by 
the  majority  to  restrain  the  minority, 
or  they  are  the  tool  of  the  minority  to 
enslave  the  majority.  Even  religions 
have  been  deviat'd  by  the  few  to  bind 
the  people.  Therefore  whether  one 
obeys  the  law  or  not  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  Happiness  is  one  of 
the  main  criteria  of  right  conduct.** 
The  Sophists  made  no  attempt  to 
practice  all  of  their  theories.  “They 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  Greek 
people,  and  Greek  public  opinion  then 
pointed  to  individualism  .  .  .  Plato 
said  that,  after  all,  the  Greek  public 
was  the  great  Sophist.”  The  Sophists 
were  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Greek 
people  who,  at  that  time,  strongly 


9  Wm.  Boyd,  "History  of  Western  Education,"  p.  *2. 

10  J.  K.  Hart,  “Democracy  in  Eiducation,"  p.  *1. 

11  "Phiiosophy  could  not  advance  to  a  more  satisfactory  state  unUl  an  Inquiry  was  made 
into  the  problem  of  the  value  of  knowledge.  The  ^phists  did  not  undertake  that  inquiry — a 
task  reserved  for  Socrates.  However,  they  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  problem.” 
“Catholic  Encyclopedia,”  Vol.  14.  p.  146. 

12  Paul  Monroe.  “History  of  Education."  p.  67. 

15  The  Sophists  held  that  absolute  truth  is  unattainable.  .7.  F.  Dodson.  "Ancient  Education,” 
p.  62. 

14  “Some  of  them  were  notable  for  their  extreme  contempt  for  accepted  standards  and 
their  open  flouting  of  the  common  decencies."  Edward  H.  Reisner,  “Historical  Foundations  of 
Modem  Eklucatlon,"  p.  68. 

16  H.  E:.  Cushman,  “History  of  Philosophy,"  p.  71. 
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favored  individualism.*^  To  the  So¬ 
phists,  man  and  his  interests  were  most 
important  and  should  be  studied  dili¬ 
gently. 

The  Sophists’  belief  in  freedom  of 
thought  was  based  on  their  contention 
that  most  matters  must  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  individual  conscience. 
They  regarded  philosophy  as  a  futile 
struggle  to  attain  knowledge  of  what 
was  unknowable.  The  Sophists  were 
skeptical,  but  they  did  have  a  mission. 
It  was  to  to  teach  “virtue,”  i.  e.,  the 
quality  which  will  enable  a  man  to 
play  worthily  his  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Athenian  democracy.*® 

“The  aim  of  their  teaching  was  two¬ 
fold:  1st,  moral  in  that  they  encour¬ 
aged  their  students  to  work  out  their 
own  adjustments  to  the  ‘mores’  (group 
Customs) ;  and,  2nd,  vocational,  in 
that  they  strove  to  train  public  speak¬ 
ers  at  a  time  when  ability  to  speak 
convincingly  was  the  open  sesame  to 
political  preferment.”*®  They  often 
taught  the  youth  to  use  “just  such  ar¬ 
guments  as  a  pleader  sometimes  uses 
before  a  jury  today  or  a  political 
speaker  sometimes  uses  before  a  cam¬ 
paign  audience.”®® 

Most  students  are  inclined  to  belittle 
the  Sophists.®*  This  is  due  possibly  to 
the  fact  that  Plato  criticized  them 
severely.  To  say  the  least,  they  were 
not  always  above  reproach.  Among 
other  things  it  was  said  that  they 


claimed  they  could  teach  young  men 
to  argue  on  either  side  of  a  question 
with  equal  dexterity.  We  have  some¬ 
thing  of  this  attitude  in  our  modem 
debating.®*  Even  today,  “there  is 
such  a  taste  for  fine  speaking  that  it 
develo|)8  an  abuse  of  language  and 
reasoning  which  merits  the  disreput¬ 
able  name  of  sophistry’. ”®* 

The  Sophists  were  utilitarian.  They 
were  paid  for  their  services  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  teach  a  kind  of  mor¬ 
ality  that  would  make  their  students 
successful.  It  is  said  that  they  would 
teach  anything  to  anybody  if  paid 
enough.  They  lectured  on  subjects 
that  would  help  young  men  in  public 
and  private  life:  ethics,  politics,  ora¬ 
tory,  prudence,  education  and  fore¬ 
sight.  They  taught  other  branches 
which  are  concerned  with  human  rela¬ 
tions:  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic, 
literature,  psychology,  philosophy  and 
argumentation.®^ 

Some  of  the  ideas  of  the  Sophists 
are  still  supported  by  modem  theorists. 
I  infer  from  what  Dr.  Home  says  that 
John  Dewey  is  a  modern  Sophist.  To 
say  the  least,  we  know  that  Dr.  Dewey 
api)reciate8  the  Sophists  for  he  says 
they  were  “the  originators  of  tme 
philosophy,  without  ancestors  and  with 
but  few  worthy  successors  .  .  .  They 
saw  philosophy  in  its  educational 
origin.  Following  them  philosophy 


17  The  SophiaU,  no  doubt,  often  did  what  Dr.  Barley  aaya  many  atudenta  at  preaent  do: 
•follow  the  llnea  of  leaat  resiatance."  Cf.  W.  C.  Bacley,  “School  and  Society,"  May  2.  1942,  VoL 
U.  p.  493. 

18  J.  P.  Dodaon,  "Ancient  ElducaUon,"  p.  49. 

19  P.  R.  V.  Curoo,  "Hlatory  of  Education,"  p.  *. 

20  Edward  H.  Relaner,  "Hiatorical  Poundatlona  of  Modo-n  Education,"  p.  SI. 

21  W.  T.  Kane,  S.  J.,  "Hlatory  of  EMucatlon,"  p.  47:  "The  early  Sophlata  were  sreat 

acholara  and  sreat  teachera.  The  later  Sophlata  were  crammera,  ofTerinc  to  the  well  to  do  a 

Buperflclal  culture  which  la  alwaya  the  enemy  of  mental  development.” 

22  "They  aimed  to  impart  to  their  puplla  the  ability  to  make  the  better  cauae  aeem  the 
worae,  and  the  worae  the  better.”  Later,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  uaed  the  Eiiatlc  Method 
the  name  Sophlat  came  "to  dealfnate,  not  a  man  of  wladom,  but  a  quibbler,  and  one  who  uaea 
Callacioua  ar*umenta.”  “Catholic  Encyclopedia,"  Vol.  14,  p.  146. 

23  O.  Campayre,  "Hlatorj’  of  Pedagogy,”  p.  18.  ,  ,  ^ 

24  I.  L.  Kandal,  "Hlatory  of  Secondary  Ekluoatlon,  p.  10.  The  aubjecta  of  atudy  were 

Kradualiy  extended  ...  to  embrace  every  field  of  human  activity." 
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cut  loose  unfortunately  from  social 
questions.”*® 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Dr.  Dewey 
and  the  Sophists  hold  similar  doc¬ 
trines.  Dr.  Horne  avers  that,  like  Dr. 
Dewey,  the  Sophists  hold  that  absolute 
truth  is  unattainable.  Dr.  Horne  con¬ 
tinues:  “Further  affinities  between 
pragmatists  and  the  Greek  Sophists 
are  emphasis  upon  the  individual ; 
upon  attitudes;  temperament,  and  dis¬ 
position  ;  upon  the  doctrine  of  change ; 
upon  the  rejection  of  tradition,  cus¬ 
tom,  and  external  authority;  upon  the 
relativity  of  truth;  upon  the  futility 
of  speculation;  and  upon  the  lack  of 
absolute  moral  standards.”*® 

Dr.  Dewey  contends  that  since  “local 
customs  vary,  no  standard  of  belief 
can  issue  from  them.  The  logical 
outcome  was  drawn  by  the  Sophists: 
that  is  good  and  true  which  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  at  each  time  and  place  seems 
good  and  true.”*^  Dr.  Home  adds 


that  “they  did  not  agree  among  them¬ 
selves;  they  did  not  accept  cus¬ 
tom  as  standard  for  either  action  or 
thought.”**  Dr.  Dewey  differs  from 
Protagoras  in  emphasizing  the  social¬ 
izing  of  the  mental  and  moral  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  through  con¬ 
joint  activities.”*® 
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Democraq^,  Education  and 

Metaphysics 

By  GORDON  H.  CLOUGH 

South  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Humanitarian  American  ed¬ 
ucators  have  long  endeavored  to 
create  institutions  of  learning 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  ideal  function 
of  education  in  a  democracy.  A  work¬ 
ing  democracy  depends  upon  govern¬ 
ment  by  commonly  accepted  values. 
Educating  for  democracy  is  the  task  of 
gen«*ating  devotion  to  these  values, 
i.  €.,  to  a  form  of  idealism.  A  politi¬ 
cal  need  becomes  a  philosophical  prob¬ 
lem.  Full  belief  in  the  values  of  de¬ 
mocracy  requires  an  integration  of 
these  values  with  a  general  philosophy 
of  life.  The  acquisition  of  such  a  phil¬ 
osophy  and  its  consolidation  in  the 
character  of  men  is,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  education,  logically  antece¬ 
dent  to  both  political  and  social  vision. 

If  we  are  to  be  led  to  fully  believe 
in  democracy,  the  value  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  possible  final  attainment 
of  a  world  society,  we  should  have 
faith  in  Man  as  a  being  who  can 
achieve  all  these  things.  But  Man,  it 
must  be  inferred  from  what  we  are 
most  commonly  told  by  both  theologi¬ 
ans  and  the  materialists,  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  irresponsible.  He  is  the  creature 
of  a  personal  creator  whose  mercies  he 
must  ask  to  save  him  from  his  inherent 
tendency  to  sin.  Or  he. is  the  creature 
of  chance  cosmic  happenings  and  his 
allegiance  is  only  to  the  principles  of 
self-preservation  and  self-aggrandi*e- 
ment. 


We  live  in  an  age  psychologically 
dominated  by  these  fundamental  pre¬ 
conceptions.  There  is  a  great  contra¬ 
diction  betw’een  the  basic  philosophical 
premises  of  our  “scientism”  age,  for 
instance,  and  the  ideal  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  through  the  representation  of 
statesmen  capable  of  concerning  them¬ 
selves  with  public  welfare.  We  are 
constantly  under  a  psychological  han¬ 
dicap.  We  cannot  completely  believe 
in  what  we  want  to  believe.  We  have 
no  concept  of  human  nature  which  will 
rationally  support  all  the  fine  things 
we  expect  from  Man.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  interests  of  the  consistency 
which  the  human  mind  tends  to  seek, 
either  forget  our  expectations  as  to  a 
possible  cooperative  society  of  men  and 
nations  or  find  a  new  basic  concept  of 
man  which  will  give  these  expectations 
reasonable  foundation. 

The  perception  that  an  integrated 
metaphysics  has  been  the  missing  vita¬ 
min  in  attempts  at  moral  education  is 
a  gradually  dawning  realization.  Dr. 
Rol)ert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  played  a  helpful  part 
in  furthering  such  an  awakening,  but 
the  elements  out  of  which  must  come 
a  widespread  recognition  of  the  need 
have  been  brewing  for  some  time.  The 
new  God  of  the  West,  Modern  Scien¬ 
tific  Speculation,  after  rightfully  dis¬ 
playing  a  distrust  of  traditional  theo¬ 
logical  answers  to  the  human  equation. 
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developed  a  religious  zeal  of  its  own 
under  the  guise  of  a  crusade  in  scepti¬ 
cism.  This  same  scepticism  has,  how¬ 
ever,  begun  to  cancel  itself  out.  The 
natural  scientist,  triumphant  from  ma¬ 
jor  victories  over  the  physical  ele¬ 
ments,  has  arrived  at  terra  incognita  in 
social  and  moral  problems.  What  is 
worse,  his  tools  of  dissectionj  so  useful 
in  the  laboratory,  fail  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  new  occasion.  Being  a  man  of 
honor  he  has  b^run  to  admit  his  pre¬ 
dicament. 

The  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  he  conceived  to  be  new  boons  to 
human  relations  have  often  doubled 
the  troubles.  Nor  is  he  altogether 
blameless,  for  by  his  short-sighted  at¬ 
tempts  to  treat  the  human  being  as  a 
formula  in  a  test  tube  he  has  gradually 
convinced  his  flock  that  morality  is 
expediency,  that  man  is  an  elongated 
ape,  and  that  happiness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  the  basic 
animal  instincts  involving  sex,  food 
and  shelter.  Now  the  brave  new  world, 
because  it  is  honest,  is  beginning  to 
frighten  itself.  Psychologists,  domi¬ 
nant  influences  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  have  begun  to  realize  that  when 
a  student  is  indoctrinated  with  the 
idea  that  his  confused  self  is  simply 
and  solely  a  bundle  of  conditioned  re¬ 
flexes,  he  is  a  poor  candidate  for  super¬ 
imposed  exhortations  to  idealistic  be¬ 
havior.  Ethics  professors  who  spend 
the  first  half  of  their  course  telling 
students  that  a  primary  “moral  na¬ 
ture”  has  no  basis  in  fact,  often  en¬ 
counter  this  response  to  counsels  of 
perfection  subsequently  given  in  Ethics 
B :  “Why  should  I  try  to  be  moral  if  I 
have  only  biological  significance  ?”  Be¬ 
fore  reaching  this  negative  moral  con¬ 
clusion  in  an  Ethics  Course,  moreover, 
students  have  received  considerable 


impulsion  along  the  same  general  path¬ 
way  of  thought  by  the  insistence  of  the 
average  anthr(^logist  or  biologist  on 
man  being  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
atoms,  coming  from  nowhere  and  with 
having  a  similar  destination. 

The  necessity  of  a  rational  basis  for 
ethics  is  apparent  to  the  greatest  edu¬ 
cators — if  not  to  all.  Many  Ethics 
professors  would  like  very  much'  to 
teach  a  system  that  carries  a  genuine 
and  self-compelling  weight,  but  where 
is  it  to  be  found  ?  Certainly  not  in  the 
social  sciences,  daily  illustrating  their 
inability  to  penetrate  the  deeper  meta¬ 
physical  essences  of  human  nature,  nor 
in  the  old-time  religious  dogmas.  The 
latter  have  been  entirely  irrational 
and  the  former  a  failure  in  promoting 
human  solidarity.  Perhaps  a  few 
words  of  counsel  may  be  taken  from 
Thomas  Paine,  who  wrote:  “We  must 
go  back  and  think  as  if  we  were  the 
first  men  who  ever  thought.” 

Full  belief  in  man  as  a  being  who 
should  be  more  concerned  with  social 
responsibility  than  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment  depends  upon  establishment  of 
a  moral  or  “metaphysical”  interre¬ 
latedness  between  all  men.  We  must 
find  seeds  for  faith  in  the  “moral  na¬ 
ture  of  man,”  and  if  in  our  search  we 
discover  ourselves  once  again  using 
distrusted  words  such  as  soul,  con¬ 
science  and  intuition,  let  us  not  be 
frightened.  We  have  no  choice.  It  is 
in  this  field  of  imponderables  that  con¬ 
siderable  hope  lies.  If  we  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  both  contemporary  and  med¬ 
ieval  prejudice,  we  may  investigate  a 
few  primary  realities  observable 
through  simple  introspecticm — a  moral 
sense  of  “right”  and  “wrong,”  “intui¬ 
tion”  and  “conscience.”  Somewhere 
in  man  there  is  a  sense  of  justice, 
somewhere  the  desire  to  find  enduring 
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values,  somewhere  the  desire,  if  only  a 
desire,  to  believe  in  immortality.  Why 
should  these  fundamental  qualities  of 
human  nature  be  considered  as  secon¬ 
dary  rather  than  as  primary  in  an 
analysis  of  man  ?  Why  should  not  na¬ 
ture  reveal  reality  to  us  through  intui¬ 
tion  and  moral  perceptions  as  well  as 
through  intellect  ?  Should  not  age-old 
instinctive  beliefs  in  the  “soul”  and  an 
independent  moral  consciousness  give 
us  pause  for  serious  thought  ?  To  se¬ 
lect  an  admirable  statement  of  this 
argument  from  the  Gifford  Lectures 
of  W.  MacXeile  Dixon : 

On  every  side  today  you  meet  with 
an  exaltation  of  the  intellect  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  spirit.  You  may  trust,  it 
is  said,  your  thoughts,  but  not  your 
aspirations.  In  your  ideals  you  em¬ 
ploy,  it  seems,  a  private  script,  a  lan¬ 
guage  unknown  to  nature;  in  your 
logic,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  her¬ 
self  speaks.  You  see  the  design.  Na¬ 
ture  is  rent  asunder.  You  enthrone 
the  measuring,  weighing,  calculating 
faculty  of  the  human  creature.  His 
remaining  attributes  are  irrelevant. 
But  who  told  you  that  nature  had 
drawn  this  line  ?  Where  did  you  learn 
of  this  preference?  Nature  has  no 
preferences.  If  she  has  given  us  de¬ 
ceiving  souls,  how-  can  you  argue  that 
she  has  given  us  trustw'orthy  intel¬ 
lects  ?  If  nature  misleads  us  in  the 
one  case,  she  very  probably  misleads 
us  in  the  other,  and  if  that  be  so,  it 
were  best  to  wind  up  the  debate,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  stocks  and  shares. 
We  should  at  least,  then,  aim  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  the  intellect  can  accept 
and  the  heart  approve. 

Moral  attitudes  are  influenced  to  a 
marked  degree  by  contemporary’  opin¬ 
ion  relative  to  the  origin  of  man,  his 
present  significance  in  the  totality  of 


evolution.  Today  the  wholesale  de- 
stniction  of  belief  in  Christian  escha¬ 
tology  has  left  educators,  and,  in  fact, 
all  intellectuals,  with  a  congenital  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  words  “soul”  and  “immor¬ 
tality.”  Yet  it  has  been  the  opinion 
of  many  noble  and  respected  men  that 
the  question  of  human  immortality  is 
in  importance  second  to  none.  “If  im¬ 
mortality  be  untrue,”  wrote  Buckle, 
“it  matters  little  whether  anything 
else  be  true  or  not.”  “That  man,” 
said  Goethe,  “is  dead  even  in  this  life 
w’ho  has  no  belief  in  another.” 

This  matter  of  either  acce<iing  to  or 
denying  the  plausibility  of  human  im¬ 
mortality  is  indeed  crucial  in  its  l)eai^ 
ing  upon  morality.  Every  ethical  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  upon  certain  fundamental 
principles,  for  which  permanent  value 
is  claimed.  Yet  if  there  is  no 
permanence  in  man  himself,  if  the 
w’hole  human  story  is  without  mean¬ 
ing,  it  is  indeed  the  ultimate  folly  to 
live  for  any  ideal  higher  than  pleasures 
of  the  moment.  Upon  no  such  struc¬ 
ture  can  be  built  a  civilization  of  so¬ 
cial  cooperation,  but  fortunately  man¬ 
kind  is  loath  to  fully  accept  the  mod¬ 
ern  materialism.  Perhaps  Schopen¬ 
hauer  sensed  the  answer  when  he 
wrote:  “In  the  furthest  depths  of  our 
being  we  are  secretly  conscious  of  our 
share  in  the  inexhaustible  spring  of 
eternity,  so  that  w’e  can  always  hope 
to  find  life  in  it  again.”  Incidentally, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  that  worthy 
mind,  to  w’hich  many  before  and  since 
from  Plato  to  John  McTaggart  have 
likewise  subscribed,  that  each  man  is 
in  fact  on  a  long  pilgrimage,  engaged 
in  an  endless  process  of  growth 
through  experience;  that  the  soul,  as 
the  real  essence  of  individual  man, 
must,  in  all  probability,  return  again 
and  again  from  death  to  new  birth  for 
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the  purpose  of  continuing  tasks  not 
yet  fulfilled.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
views  of  immortality.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  its  su^estive  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  education.  It  is  a  view 
that  may  be  correct,  but  is  it  ever  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  classroom  as  a  view  of 
man’s  nature  and  destiny  that  “may 
be  correct?”  Such  a  view  not  only 
fails  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  reason, 
but  suggests  a  compelling  basis  for  so¬ 
cial  ethics  in  outlining  the  life  of  man 
as  an  incident  in  a  cooperative  entei^ 
prise  of  evolution — an  evolution  in 
which  he  will  always  play  his  part. 
And  yet  such  a  conception,  though  in 
no  way  dependent  upon  theology, 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  respectful  hearing  in  our  halls 
of  learning.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  modern 
thought  has  been  appallingly  one-sided. 
Intellectual  leaders  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  entirely  on  a  “pragmatic” 
approach  geared  to  the  laboratory,  all 
the  while  blandly  assuming  that  their 
method  is  incompatible  with  meta¬ 
physics.  Every  ideal  has  its  root  in 
metaphysics.  Even  the  position  of  the 
economic  determinist  is  a  metaphysi¬ 
cal  position,  unconsciously  held.  Our 
determinist  presumes  to  describe  ulti¬ 
mate  reality  in  history. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  purposes  of 
democratic  education  could  never  be 
fulfilled  by  indoctrination  in  any  con¬ 
ceivable  metaphysical  system,  but  con¬ 
versely,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  depre¬ 
cation  of  metaphysics  in  general,  and 
of  any  theories  regarding  soul  and  im¬ 
mortality  in  .particular,  leaves  the 
student  “indoctrinated”  by  a  negative 
scepticism  unable  to  furnish  the  driv¬ 
ing  desire  for  social  cooperation.  Is 
this  end  result  pragmatically  bene¬ 
ficial  ? 


Since  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  can  be  no  moral  growth  without 
conscious  choice,  it  seems  imperative 
that  ethics  courses  should  include  dis¬ 
cipline  in  metaphysics.  Each  individ¬ 
ual  student  should  think  through  to  his 
own  basic  conclusions  respecting  essen¬ 
tials  of  reality  in  human  nature,  in¬ 
stead  of  absorbing  them  like  a  sponge 
from  the  popular  mind-set. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Robert  M.  Hutchins  can  be 
fully  appreciated.  He  proposes  to 
supply  through  education  the  tools  of 
philosophical  and  moral  evaluation, 
and  then  leave  the  individual  to  be¬ 
come  his  own  authority  on  ultimate 
matters  of  moral  values.  To  fear  Fas¬ 
cist  or  Catholic  implications  in  such 
a  proposal  is  utter  nonsense,  for  in 
fact  it  offers  the  only  alternative 
against  regimentation  of  minds.  Men 
who  are  taught  to  think  for  themselves 
on  fundamental  issues  will  continue  to 
do  so  when  they  confront  the  smallest 
details,  refusing  to  become  either  blind 
followers  or  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

Intellectually  honest  educators  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  when  mod¬ 
ern  science  cleaned  house  by  removing 
medieval  theological  debris,  she  also 
threw  out  all  the  chairs  upon  which 
she  might  wish  to  sit.  A  purposeful 
explanation  of  man’s  destiny,  con¬ 
sciously  based  on  metaphysics,  is  in  no 
way  rendered  incredible  simply  for 
the  reason  that  metaphysics  is  dis¬ 
trusted  and  because  dt^rmatic  religions 
failed  to  solve  the  problem.  The  eter¬ 
nal  questions  remain,  after  being  cov¬ 
ered  over,  in  turn,  first  by  priestcraft 
and  then  by  a  newer  materialism.  Sat¬ 
isfactory  answers  to  the  ethical  equa¬ 
tions  cAnnot  be  supplied  unless  this  ob¬ 
vious  fact  is  recognized. 
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A  professor  of  philosophy  or  psy¬ 
chology  should  not  be  requested  to  blue¬ 
print  the  answers,  but  he  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  state  the  issues  fairly.  If 
John  B.  Watson  holds  forth  for  en¬ 
vironmental  determinism,  Laotze,  Py¬ 
thagoras,  Seho])enhauer  and  Emerson 
will  be  found  to  adequately  balance  the 
scales.  If  Freud  rises  to  proclaim  that 
morality  is  a  reflex-action  of  sex- 
drives,  Plato,  the  source  of  Western 
idealistic  j)hilosoj)hy,  will  state  the  re¬ 
verse.  And  among  the  moderns  them¬ 
selves  there  are  also  the  materials 
necessary  for  contrast.  Alexis  Carrel 
in  his  Man  the  Unknoivn,  Lin  Yutang 
in  his  use  of  the  Eastern  eoncejJ  of 
Karma,  William  ^IcDougall  in  his 
critiques  of  animalistic  j)sychology,  W. 
]\IacNeile  Dixon,  (L  Lowes  Dickinson, 
and  John  McTaggart  of  England — 
each  on<‘  has  a  great  deal  to  say,  but 
lacks  an  intelligently  interest('d  audi¬ 
ence. 

Professors  and  “intellectuals’’  have 
a  serious  resjmnsibility.  They  are  j)ar- 
tially  aware  of  natural,  personal  bias, 
and  that  it  should  not  obstruct  careful 
consideration  of  a  view  sharply  con¬ 
trasting  with  their  own,  nor  prevent 
students  from  iK'coming  their  own  re- 
S|)onsible  moral  authorities.  Often  the 
profe.ssor  admits  to  his  class  that  he  is 
a  j>ragmatist,  a  moral  relativist,  a 
“naturalist,”  or  whatever,  but  this  is 
not  enough.  He  should  make  his  own 
position  clear  not  only  by  naming  it, 
but  also  by  stating  the  fundamental 
j)Ostulates  upon  which  it  rests,  together 
with  its  metajdiysical  implications, 
that  those  who  read  or  listen  to  him 
may  learn  to  evaluate  critically  all 
basic  hypotheses. 

Even  then,  the  task  of  fairly  repre¬ 
senting  the  bases  of  moral  evaluation 
is  yet  far  from  complete.  It  is  well  to 


contrast  the  opinions  of  recent  moral¬ 
ists  whose  opinions  differ  in  specific 
detail,  but  it  should  also  be  wdthin  the 
perspective  range  of  an  intelligent  pro¬ 
fessor  that  the  whole  of  these  systems 
together  are  strongly  biassed  by  “the 
climate  of  opinion”  of  our  age,  to  bor¬ 
row  Whitehead’s  phrase.  That  “cli¬ 
mate  of  opinion”  or  “frame  of  refer¬ 
ence”  is  strongly  pro-materialistic  de¬ 
terminism,  and  anti  any  conception  of 
morality  which  rests  upon  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  individual  human  immortality. 
This  is  the  most  important  “bias,’’  a 
conditioning  effected  by  the  dominant 
intellectual  influence  of  the  day,  and 
is  not  only  anti-religious,  but  also  dis¬ 
inclined  to  consider  the  metaphysical 
questions  which  religion  has  attempted 
to  answer.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
no  self-compelling  rational  morality 
can  Ik'  built  without  considering  the 
nature  of  permanent  values,  and  hence 
the  problem  of  individual  immortality. 
And  an  encouraging  fact  also  emerges 
— that  this  field  can  be  dealt  with 
])ragmatically. 

Two  contrasting  ])hilosophies  must 
b(>  presented  to  students — for  in  fact, 
oidy  two  exist.  There  is  first  the 
])hilosophy  of  com|)lete  moral  relati¬ 
vism.  basc'd  upon  the  conce])tion  of  a 
world  where  “whirl  is  king’’  and  per¬ 
manence  is  but  delusion,  and  secondly, 
the  philosoj^hy  of  permanent,  purpose¬ 
ful  develo[)m(‘nt  of  the  moral  individ¬ 
ual  through  the  medium  of  change.  If 
moral  theories  are  presented  to  the 
student  after  he  has  l>een  made  aware 
of  this  great  dichotomy  in  human 
thought,  he  gains  Ix^th  a  deeper  and  a 
more  mature  perspective.  If  the  real¬ 
ities  of  one  age  become  the  “untenable 
hypotheses”  of  another,  it  may  be  that 
the  quest  for  rational  meaning  and 
purpose  in  the  human  drama  is  not  yet 
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finished,  and  that  it  is  profitable  to 
seek  a  solution  to  the  moral  equation 
from  a  viewpoint  which  recognizes 
that  the  “eternal  questions”  need  to  be 
attacked  anew. 

Economic  determinism,  psychologi¬ 
cal  behaviorism  and  biological  ethics 
are  of  the  same  essence — based  upon 
the  assumption  that  man  is  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  creature  of  chance  circum¬ 
stance.  What  other  ultimate  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  reasonably  held  ?  There  is 
only  one,  and  it  is  inextricably  inter¬ 
woven  with  a  hypothesis  of  human  im¬ 
mortality  which  describes  man  as  a 
})ermanent  soul  whose  development  is 


regulated  by  attendance  to  permanent 
values. 

The  philosophic  intellectual,  then, 
in  all  humility,  should  be  willing  to 
undertake  a  comparative  study  of're- 
igions  and  philosophies,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  and  to  encourage  a  simi¬ 
lar  procedure,  while  at  the  same  time 
welcoming  in  open  discussion  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  students  to  reach  a  new  syn¬ 
thesis.  Traditions  of  thought  which 
balance  by  contrast  the  modern  bias 
should  have  their  hearing  and  respect¬ 
ful  consideration  both  in  the  classroom 
and  in  journals  of  opinion. 


The  Heading  Clinic 
Department  of  Psychology 
Tenqde  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


ANNUAL  SEMINAR  ON  READING  DISABILITIES 

January  28  to  February  1,  1946 


The  Annual  Seminar  on  Reading  Dis¬ 
abilities  will  be  conducted  by  the  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic,  Department  of  Psychology, 
Temple  University,  from  January  28  to 
February  1,  1946.  Lectures,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  discussions  will  be  used  to  de¬ 
velop  the  central  theme:  Differentiated 
Remedial  and  Corrective  Reading. 

Topics  for  successive  days  are:  Ap¬ 
proaches  to  Analysis  of  Reading  Dis¬ 
abilities,  The  Analysis  Program,  Case 
History,  Social  and  Emotional  Factors, 
Physical  Factors,  Capacity  for  Reading, 
Reading  and  General  Language  Achieve¬ 


ment,  Classification  of  Reading  Prob¬ 
lems,  Remedial  and  Corrective  Proce¬ 
dures.  The  activities  of  the  Seminar 
will  be  differentiated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  classroom  teachers,  remedial  teachers, 
school  psychologists,  supervisors,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  neurologists,  and  vision 
sj)ecialists. 

Advanced  registration  is  required. 
For  further  information  regarding  the 
one-week  Seminar,  write  to  Dr.  E.  A, 
Betts,  Director  of  the  Reading  Clinic, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia  (22) 
Pennsylvania. 


Laboratory  for  Leaders 

A  Look  at  the  Marygrove  College  Program 
0/ Training  for  Leadership 
By  MARY  ROUSE 

Marygrove  College 


That  a  chance  to  become  Presi¬ 
dent  is  the  birthright  of  every 
American  is  a  cherished  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition.  Few  of  us,  however, 
achieve  this  eminence.  And  most  of  us 
have  no  serious  misgivings  on  this 
score  because  we  find  numerous  op¬ 
portunities  to  exercise  leadership  of 
various  degrees  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  necessity  of  training  for  these  de¬ 
grees  of  leadership  is  recognized  in 
the  educational  program  at  ^farygrove 
College,  Detroit. 

Every  ^farygrove  graduate  is  not 
ex[)ected  to  become  the  head  of  a  state¬ 
wide  of  national  organization.  Some 
will  do  so,  and  training  for  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  provided.  But  the  col¬ 
lege  program  recognizes  as  just  as  im¬ 
portant,  the  training  of  those  who 
will  hold  the  lesser  positions  in  the 
hierarchy  of  leadership  which  inevit¬ 
ably  develops  in  any  organization  or 
community.  It  considers  that  the 
woman  who  organizes  a  Girl  Scout 
troop  in  her  own  neighborhood  may 
exert  an  immediate  influence  for  good 
just  as  important  in  her  own  commun¬ 
ity  as  the  woman  who  directs  citywide 
Scouting. 

At  Marygrove  it  is  considered  that 
every  college  graduate  should  be 
capable  of  some  degree  of  leadership. 


So  it  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  find 
her  special  aptitudes  and  develop  abili¬ 
ties  in  her  particular  fields  to  prepare 
her  for  the  highest  degree  of  leader¬ 
ship  which  she  is  capable  of  achieving. 
Her  aptitudes  and  abilites  ai’e  discov¬ 
ered  in  her  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  by  use  of  standard  vocational 
interests  and  personality  inventories. 
Training  in  her  major  field  then  de¬ 
velops  her  skill  and  informational 
background.  But  to  prepare  more  di¬ 
rectly  for  leadership,  the  ^farvgrove 
program  also  provides  for  building  an 
adequate  spiritual  foundation  and  a 
broad  intellectual  background,  and  for 
practice  in  leading  group  discussion 
and  projects. 

The  foundation  of  this  specific 
preparation  for  leadership  is  laid  in 
Freshman  Orientation,  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  discussions  by  the  president 
of  the  college.  Here  the  basis  of  a 
right  philosophy  of  living  emerges  in 
discussion  ,of  the  physical,  spiritual, 
mental,  moral,  and  emotional  aspects 
of  personal  and  social  living.  Practi¬ 
cal  problems  stimulate  interest. 

Sophomore  Open  Forum  provides  a 
laboratory  for  learning  methods  of 
group  discussion.  Both  formal  and 
informal  discussion  methods,  includ¬ 
ing  round  table,  committee,  panel, 
symposium,  and  forum  address,  are 
studied  and  practiced.  Public  dis- 
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cussion  classes  of  about  sixty  students 
meet  one  hour  each  week  during  the 
soj)homore  year.  Techniques  are  not 
the  only  thing  considered  important  in 
these  discussion  periods.  Practice  in 
thinking  through  problems  with  the 
intention  of  influencing  others  through 
communication  of  ideas  helps  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  lose  any  self-consciousness  and 
to  achieve  poise  and  enthusiasm  for 
exchanging  reactions.  With  emphasis 
on  adult  education  and  community 
discussion  groups  increasing,  the  col¬ 
lege  feels  that  this  training  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  a  college  education. 

The  principles  and  institutions  of 
the  United  States  are  the  discussion 
materials  for  the  forum  periods,  so  the 
(liseussions  develop  and  enrich  the  stu¬ 
dents’  appreciation  of  America  as  well 
as  afford  practice  in  the  techniques  of 
group  discussion.  Topics  analyzed 
include  the  four  freedoms  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  problems  of  voters, 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  tri¬ 
partite  system  of  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  federal  governments  in  world 
history,  and  world  peace  problems  and 
solutions. 

That  students  make  a  realistic  and 
practical  approach  in  their  study  of 
the  problems  of  a  democracy  may  be 
demonstrated  by  mention  of  sub-points 
of  discussion  for  one  of  these  topics  — 
the  tri-partite  system  of  U nited  States 
government.  These  include  party  use 
and  abuse,  changes  in  the  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  each  of  the  three 
branches  during  various  periods  of 
history,  the  need  for  a  strong  executive 
department,  fear  of  dictatorship, 
changing  national  trends  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  judicial  authority,  and 
Twentieth  Century  constitutional 


problems  arising  from  social  legisla¬ 
tion. 

During  her  junior  and  senior  years 
each  student  participates  in  a  four- 
semester  cycle  of  seminars  arranged  to 
allow  contacts  wdth  four  or  more  ma¬ 
jor  fields  besides  her  own.  These 
seminars,  which  require  each  student 
to  present  one  paper  a  semester  based 
on  personal  research  afford  further 
practice  in  discussion  techniques,  as  a 
question  and  discussion  period  follows 
the  presentation  of  each  paper.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  less  emphasis  on  tech¬ 
niques  ^than  oil  developing  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  appreciation  of  her  own  field 
as  an  integral  part  of  human  society 
rather  than  as  an  isolated  field. 

In  the  course  of  the  cycle  of  semi¬ 
nars,  a  music  major,  for  example, 
hears  papers  on  subjects  related  to  the 
current  scene  by  other  majors  in  her 
own  field  and  by  majors  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  art,  history,  English,  modern 
languages,  and  Latin.  A  chemistry 
major  meets  with  those  in  the  fields  of 
psychology,  biology,  history,  mathema¬ 
tics,  economics,  journalism,  and  sociol¬ 
ogy.  A  student  specializing  in  journal¬ 
ism  attends  seminars  with  majors  in 
home  economics,  sociology,  art,  music, 
chemistry,  economics,  biology  and 
history.  Thus  the  student’s  intellect¬ 
ual  horizon  broadens  and  she  becomes 
sensitive  to  relationships  of  many 
fields  where  before  her  interests  were 
narrowed  to  one. 

This  broad  background  will  make 
for  a  leadership  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  diverse  elements  in  her 
community.  Such  a  sympathy  is 
necessary  if  a  leader  is  to  iron  out 
conflicts  arising  in  any  community  en¬ 
terprise.  The  better  understanding 
which  she  will  have  of  fields  other 
than  her  own  will  also  enable  her  to 
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elicit  the  best  from  any  group  which 
she  leads,  since  some  knowledge  of  a 
field  must  be  a  forerunner  of  any 
real  interest  in  it.  In  turn,  the  leader 
vitally  interested  in  all  phases  of  a 
project  w’ill  get  the  greatest  response 
from  individuals  carrying  out  her 
plans. 

All  students,  from  the  freshman 
year  on,  are  encouraged  to  attend  pub¬ 
lic  lectures,  forums  and  institutes  on 
vital  problems  such  as  peace,  race  re¬ 
lations,  and  family  problems.  They 
observe  speakers,  chairmen,  and  audi¬ 
ence  reaction  and  participation,  and 
take  part  in  discussions  themselves  if 
j)ossible.  ^farygrove’s  requirement  of 
iu'o  minors  of  fifteen  semester  hours 
each  in  addition  to  a  major  of  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  also  helps  to 
broaden  the  student’s  intellectual  back¬ 
ground. 

A  semester  course  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  open  to  seniors,  trains  specifical¬ 
ly  for  leadership  of  adult  groups,  with 
ample  oj)portunity  provided  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  observe  leaders  in  action  by 
attendance  at  meetings  of  numerous 
adult  organizations  and  of  various 
types  of  courses  for  adults  in  Detroit. 
Tvj)ical  of  these  are  citizenship 
courses,  other  ])ublic  night  sc1kx>1 
classes,  and  lalH)r  education  groups. 

Carrying  out  still  more  extensively 
a  program  of  adult  contacts,  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  what  might  be  called  ‘‘com¬ 
munity  induction'’  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  this  year  at  ^[arygrove.  T’^p- 
perclassmen  in  each  department  are 
required  to  make  a  series  of  contacts 
with  adults  in  their  major  field,  the 
object  Ix'ing  to  have  students  see  “how 
things  get  done.”  Prospective  teach¬ 
ers  have  attended  board  of  education 
meetings,  community  meetings,  and 


meetings  of  teachers  in  the  public 
school  system;  sociology  majors  have 
observed  the  w'ork  of  the  city  housing 
commission  and  attended  staff  meet¬ 
ings  of  social  agencies ;  and  history 
majors  have  participated  in  work  of 
the  Detroit  Historical  Society.  Other 
adult  contacts  include  foreign  trade 
associations  for  Spanish  and  eco¬ 
nomics  majors,  radio  rehearsals  for 
speech  majors,  labor  meetings  for 
economics  majors,,  and  the  lx>ard  of 
health  for  students  majoring  in  biol¬ 
ogy.  As  a  result  of  these  adult  con¬ 
tacts  made  during  college  years,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  transition  from  college 
to  adult  activity  will  Ik?  made  more 
easily  and  that  adult  responsibility 
will  l)e  accepted  more  readily. 

Still  another  significant  laboratory 
for  leadership  training  at  ^Marygrove 
is  the  wide  opportunity  to  serve  in 
club  and  class  offices  and  on  commit¬ 
tees  for  social  and  philanthropic  pro¬ 
jects.  Every  department  offering  a 
major  has  a  club,  the  college  Sodality 
has  twenty-one  sections  conducting 
various  charitable  projects,  the  Student 
F('deration  carries  on  its  activities 
through  organized  groups,  and  numer¬ 
ous  class  and  social  committees  arc  ap¬ 
pointed  (luring  the  year. 

Xo  specific  rules  have  been  laid 
down  regarding  how  many  offices  a 
girl  may.  hold.  But  the  students  them¬ 
selves  have  been  made  conscious  of  the 
need  for  giving  every  girl  a  chance  at 
leadership  in  some  extra-curricular 
activity,  so  the  student  lx)dy  adheres 
to  a  policy  of  “passing  offices  around.” 
As  a  result,  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  students  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  actual  leadership  experience 
each  year. 


What  Makes  a  Successful  Teacher  ? 

By  Lieut.  I.  GORDON  VAETH,  U.  S.  N.  R. 


V .  S.  Naval  Air  Station, 

The  teacher  is  entrusted  with  a 
great  mission  —  the  forming  and 
shaping  of  lives.  To  be  successful 
— and  in  education,  success  is  not 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents  —  he 
must  properly  understand  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  this  mission.  lie  must  appre¬ 
ciate  his  responsibility  to  society  for  he 
is  dealing  with  more  than  inanimate 
text  books,  chalk,  and  erasers;  he  is 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
lives,  personalities,  and  character  of 
human  beings. 

Environment,  home  life,  and  up¬ 
bringing  are  important  factors  in 
forming  a  youngster’s  life,  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  school  is  great  tot).  This 
is  particularly  true  in  secondary 
school,  for  it  is  during  that  period  of 
our  education  that  we  find  ourselves. 
Elementary  school  starts  our  intellect 
ticking  while  college  provides  us  with 
specialized  knowledge  and  background 
to  enable  us  to  fit  better  into  the 
world’s  scheme  of  things.  It  is  in 
high  school  that  a  youngster’s  intel¬ 
lectual,  psychological,  moral,  and 
physical  characteristics  are  in  the 
main  founded  and  established.  In 
grade  school,  he  is  too  immature;  in 
college,  he  may  perhaps  make  adapta¬ 
tions  to  basic  personal  characteristics, 
but  in  most  cases,  those  traits  and 
habits  which  are  developed  during 
high  school  age  wdll  endure  for  life. 

The  secondary  school  teacher  has 
therefore  placed  under  his  direction, 
supervision,  and  care  adolescent 
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youngsters  whose  personalities  and 
character  are  in  the  state  of  formation. 
Such  youngsters  are  highly  impres¬ 
sionable  and  are  susceptible  to  influ¬ 
ences  of  all  types.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  instructor  to  see  that  while  these 
youths  are  in  his  classes  and  under  his 
extra-curricular  supervision,  they 
come  into  contact  only  with  influences 
conducive  to  progress  and  development 
of  character.  His  is  the  undeniable 
responsibility  of  helping  such  young¬ 
sters  to  start  life  on  the  right  foot  and 
of  guaranteeing  to  society  that  the 
ideas  and  habits  which  they  acquire  in 
school  are  such  as  to  make  them  up¬ 
right,  successful,  and  respected  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  mission  of  the  teacher  (especial¬ 
ly  the  secondary  school  teacher)  is  im¬ 
portant  and  his  responsibility  great. 
He  must  lead  the  way  and  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  lives,  character,  and 
ideals  of  his  students  will  clearly  re¬ 
flect  his  influence  and  personality. 
Only  a  well  qualified  and  successful 
teacher  must  be  entrusted  with  this 
mission  —  but  what  are  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  successful  teacher? 

Teachituj  Qualifications 

One  is  not  a  qualified  or  successful 
teacher  simply  because  one  has  attrac¬ 
tively  frame  diplomas  hanging  on  the 
wall,  has  fulfilled  certain  academic 
requirements,  taken  courses  in  the 
theory  and  psychology  of  educatioiij 
and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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A  good  academic  background  and 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  are  of 
course  essential  but  are  only  two  of  the 
many  qualifications  which  a  person 
must  possess  to  be  a  successful  teach¬ 
er.  Psychological,  emotional,  tempera¬ 
mental,  and  character  qualifications 
must  be  presented  along  with  those  of 
a  professional  and  academic  nature. 

An  English  instructor,  boasting 
numerous  degrees  and  honors,  back 
from  study  abroad,  and  capable  of  ex¬ 
pounding  for  hours  on  the  Baconian- 
Shakespeare  argument,  would  appear 
to  be  excellent  teaching  material.  How¬ 
ever,  if  this  gentleman  proves  unable 
to  maintain  class  discipline,  is  tem¬ 
peramentally  unstable,  loses  his  self- 
control,  and  because  of  personal  traits 
is  disliked  by  the  student  body,  he  is 
neither  qualified  nor  fit  to  teach.  He 
might  be  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  completely  understand  the  use  of 
the  comma  and  can  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  “because  of”  and  “due  to,”  but 
not  possessing  the  essential  tempera¬ 
mental  qualities  of  a  teacher,  would 
succed  in  putting  little  of  his  material 
across.  Although  this  man  is  academi¬ 
cally  qualified,  he  is  a  failure  as  a 
teacher. 

Presupposing  that  an  individual 
has  the  proper  academic  background 
and  education,  let  us  consider  the 
qualifications  which  he  must  possess 
in  order  to  be  a  successful  teacher. 

Interest  in  Students 

Is  he  interested  in  his  students, 
their  personalities,  and  their  prob¬ 
lems  ?  Does  he  enjoy  their  compan¬ 
ionship  and  friendship  ?  Is  he  in¬ 
terested  in  their  background,  charac¬ 
ter,  progress,  and  future  ?  If  not, 
then  he  had  best  choose  a  profession 
other  than  education  for,  lacking  that 


interest  in  his  students,  he  not  only 
betrays  his  responsibility  to  society 
but  is  doomed  to  failure  as  a  teacher. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  many  an  in¬ 
structor  today  who  takes  little  or  no 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
students  and  in  the  intimate  side  of 
teaching.  The  aloof  and  disinter¬ 
ested  teacher  accomplishes  little  and 
incurs  the  contempt  and  dislike  of  his 
classes. 

^Let  every  teacher,  the  experienced 
as  w'ell  as  the  inexperienced,  remem¬ 
ber  that  loyalty  down  begets  loyalty  up. 
A  teacher  cannot  expect  his  classes  to 
like  him,  cooperate  with  him,  and  back 
him  up,  if  he  will  not  do  the  same  for 
them. 

The  successful  and  popular  instruc¬ 
tor  is  the  one  who  takes  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  each  and  every  student  — 
the  bad  ones  along  wdth  the  good.  In¬ 
structors  who  take  an  indifferent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  their  pupils  may  hold 
their  jobs  but  are  actually  failures 
from  the  viewpoint  of  society. 

A  teacher  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  just  as  much  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  help  fashion  and  guide  along 
the  correct  lines  the  personality  and 
character  of  his  students  as  it  is  to 
teach  them  Archimedes’  principle,  ir¬ 
regular  Spanish  verbs,  or  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  many  cases, 
guidance  can  be  even  more  important 
than  academic  instruction. 

If  a  teacher  is  to  be  liked,  respected, 
and  considered  the  friend  of  each  stu¬ 
dent,  his  classes  must  know  —  not  by 
his  words  but  by  his  actions  —  that  in 
him  they  have  an  interested  friend. 
This  interest,  however,  must  be  genu¬ 
ine  and  sincere.  An  artificial  interest 
is  worse  than  none  at  all  and  will  be 
quickly  detected  by  the  student  body. 
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Personality 

There  are  few  factors  which  are 
more  important  in  determining  the 
course  and  success  of  a  person’s  life 
than  is  his  personality..  One’s 
ability  to  succeed  in  the  business 
world  or  in  social  life  depends 
upon  one’s  personality,  and  the  same 
is  especially  true  in  teaching. 
When  dealing  with  people,  it  is  per¬ 
sonality  which  counts  and  makes  for 
popularity  and  sympathetic  personal 
response.  Few  professions  are  more 
concerned  with  individualities,  per¬ 
sonal  contacts,  and  dealing  with  people 
than  is  teaching. 

To  succeed  in  education,  the  in¬ 
structor  must  cultivate  and  present  an 
attractive  and  dynamic  personality. 
He  can  make  or  break  his  class.  He 
can  fire  his  students  with  enthusiasm 
or  rock  them  to  sleep  with  boredom, 
^kluch  depends  upon  his  personality; 
the  attitude,  morale,  and  receptiveness 
of  his  students  will  reflect  it.  No 
colorless,  grouchy,  or  self-centered  in¬ 
structor  ever  obtains  a  truly  satisfac¬ 
tory  student  response  to  his  teaching 
or  succeeds  in  putting  across  his  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Te^ichers  with  colorless 
personalities  bore  their  classes,  destroy 
student  interest  and  morale,  and  fail 
absolutely  to  create  that  spontaneous 
class  spirit  without  which  successful 
instruction  is  impossible. 

Fair  and  Square 

Few  things  are  more  admired  in  an 
instructor  than  his  equity  and  sense 
of  justice.  Nothing  hurts  more  than 
an  injustice  and  in  the  crowded  class¬ 
room  where  discipline  frequently  ne¬ 
cessitates  the  administering  of  minor 
penalties  and  punishments,  injustices 
easily  and  frequently  occur.  Nothing 
destroys  confidence  in  and  respect  for 


a  teacher  more  quickly  than  does  an 
injustice. 

The  teacher  must  be  equitable,  just, 
and  fair  in  all  of  his  dealings  with  stu¬ 
dents.  Each  pupil  must  realize  that 
his  instructor  can  be  relied  upon  to 
give  him  a  square  deal  and  he  must 
come  to  that  realization  not  from  what 
his  teacher  says  but  from  what  he 
does. 

It  is  human  nature  to  like  and  dis¬ 
like  some  persons  more  than  we  do 
others.  However,  such  a  thing  as 
favoritism  must  not  be  allowed  to  en¬ 
ter  the  educational  picture.  Objec¬ 
tivity  —  complete  objectivity  —  in 
marks  and  grades  and  in  administer¬ 
ing  discipline  is  extremely  difiicult 
but  it  is  a  MUST! 

The  successful  teacher  is  ready  to 
admit  his  mistakes  and  is  not  too 
proud  to  apologize  and  atone  for  a 
“raw  deal”  unintentionally  rendered. 
It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that 
he  must  beware  of  making  too  many 
mistakes  for,  although  his  students 
know  that  he  is  human  and  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  err,  too  many  mistakes  will 
shatter  their  confidence  in  him. 

Instructors  must  be  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  accidental  injustices  and 
if  committed,  must  act  promptly  to 
rectify  them.  They  should  encourage 
their  students  to  come  to  them  if  they 
feel  that  a  wrong  has  been  done. 

Everyone  respects  the  person  who 
acknowledges  his  mistakes  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  remedy  them.  Students  are 
no  exception.  The  teacher  who  is  fair 
and  square  to  EVERY  youngster  in 
his  classes  will  have  the  entire  student 
body  as  a  friend  I 

Self-Control 

Teaching  is  not  all  sugar  and 
cream ;  it  contains  some  vinegar.  Fre- 
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quently,  especially  towards  the  end  of 
the  day  when  everyone  is  tired  and 
anxious  to  get  home,  tempers  become 
short  and  conditions  may  become  try¬ 
ing  for  instructor  and  students  alike. 
In  such  cases,  tension  is  apt  to  arise 
and  clashes  between  personalities  oc¬ 
cur.  No  instructor,  no  matter  how 
experienced  or  successful  he  may  be, 
fails  to  have  an  occasional  disciplinary 
problem  of  some  sort.  The  manner 
in  which  he  conducts  himself  and 
solves  the  problem  is  indicative  of  his 
calibre  as  a  teacher. 

Self-control  is  essential  in  teaching. 
If  a  teacher  cannot  control  himself, 
how  then  can  be  expect  to  control  a 
room  full  of  youngsters,  many  of 
whom  are  ‘Tull  of  the  devil  ?”  He 
must  have  a  proper  sense  of  balance 
which  will  enable  him  to  weather  dis- 
ciplinar\’  crises  and  storms  with  poise 
and  self-assurance.  lie  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  lose  his  temper  or 
self-control,  but  must  be  master  not 
only  of  the  situation  but  of  himself 
and  his  emotions  as  well. 

The  geology  teacher,  who  flies  into  a 
hysterical  frenzy  Wause  the  majority 
of  his  class  has  failed  to  complete  a 
project  on  time,  is  worthy  of  pity,  and 
as  far  as  educational  methods  are  con¬ 
cerned,  probably  acquired  his  tech¬ 
nique  from  some  Neanderthal  peda¬ 
gogue. 

The  mathematics  instructor  who, 
upon  sjx>tting  a  sleeping  student, 
winds  up  and  hurls  an  eraser  at  the 
1k>v,  is  a  psychological  case.  He  would 
be  of  more  value  to  society  if  he 
donned  a  baseball  uniform  and  made 
use  of  his  pitching  talent  by  describ¬ 
ing  parabolic  curves  over  home  plate. 

The  civics  teacher  who,  when  the 
class  discussion  gets  out  of  hand,  loses 
his  temper,  gets  red  in  the  face,  and 


screams  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  for  or¬ 
der  and  quiet,  should  be  at  a  political 
convention  rather  than  in  a  classroom. 

To  lose  one’s  self-control  and  sense 
of  balance  during  class  shows  one  to 
be  temperamently  unfit  for  teaching. 
Fits  of  temper  greatly  lower  a  teach¬ 
er’s  prestige  and  make  him  a  fool  in 
the  eyes  of  his  students.  Success  in 
teaching  bears  directly  upon  the  re¬ 
spect  in  which  the  instructor  is  held 
by  his  class.  Does  anyone  respect  an 
individual  who  lacks  self-control  and 
self-discipline  ? 

Do  Unto  Others  .  .  . 

The  golden  rule  is  the  secret  of 
human  progress,  success,  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Its  application  is  involved 
wherever  there  are  dealings  between 
human  Ixungs,  and  teaching  consists 
almost  entirely  of  contacts,  dealings, 
and  associations  with  adolescent  per¬ 
sonalities  and  individualities. 

One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  youngsters  whose  lives  and 
character  the  teacher  helps  to  form, 
are  experiencing  the  same  emotions, 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  problems  which 
the  instructor  himself  was  confronted 
with  at  their  age.  Whenever  in  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  course  of  action,  the 
wise  teacher  places  himself  in  the 
youngster’s  position  and  thus  better 
understands  the  situation. 

“Do  unto  your  students  what  you 
would  have  had  your  teachers  do  unto 
you.”  This  should  be  the  creed  of 
every  teacher.  As  an  undergraduate, 
the  instructor  probably  had  many 
ideas  about  the  manner  in  which  class¬ 
es  should  be  conducted.  He  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  many  criticisms  of  his  in¬ 
structors  and  probably  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  with  his  classmates  what  he 
would  do  were  he  the  teacher.  Today 
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he  is  the  teacher  and  now  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  put  those  criticisms  and 
ideas  to  good  use.  To  be  pitied  is  the 
teacher  who  allows  the  complaints 
which  he  had  about  his  former  instruc¬ 
tors  to  be  levelled  against  himself. 

Educational  Psychology 

New  and  inexperenced  teachers  fre¬ 
quently  believe  the  secret  of  teaching 
success  to  be  a  thorough  study  and 
knowdedge  of  educational  psychology. 
That  this  knowledge  of  methods  and 
theories  is  of  great  value,  it  is  true. 
However,  practical  educational  psy¬ 
chology  is  nothing  more  than  common 
sense,  and  teaching  methods  and  the¬ 
ories  are  successful  only  when  given  a 
practical  and  common  sense  applica¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  teachers 
of  today  have  never  taken  a  course  in 
educational  psychology.  How  then  do 
they  succeed  ?  The  answer  is  that 
they  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
human  nature.  They  understand 
youth.  They  handle  situations  and 
solve  problems  by  the  simple' applica¬ 
tion  of  common  sense.  When  the  go¬ 
ing  gets  tough,  it  is  common  sense 
and  not  psychological  theory  which 
straightens  out  the  difficulties. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 


successful  teacher  possesses  many 
character  and  personal  qualifications 
in  addition  to  those  of  an  academic  or 
scholastic  nature.  He  must  be  well 
versed  in  his  subject,  widely  informed, 
and  well  educated  but  must  also  be 
temperamentally  and  psychologically 
fit  for  teaching. 

Teaching  amounts  to  more  than 
mere  instruction ;  it  includes  guid¬ 
ance,  extra-curricular  work,  and  many 
other  elements.  Conditions  are  such 
that  an  instructor  must  be  qualified 
and  fit  to  do  this  job.  He  must  possess 
the  qualities  of  leadership  as  assuredly 
as  does  an  officer  in  the  armed  forces. 
He  must  set  the  example  for  nobility 
of  character  for  his  pupils  to  follow; 
he  must  serve  as  an  inspiration  and 
model  for  them.  He  must  be  patient 
and  a  model  of  self-control.  He  must 
embody  respect  and  present  an  attrac¬ 
tive  personality.  He  must  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  of  his  students  and  a 
friend  to  them  all.  He  must  under¬ 
stand  his  students  and  by  so  doing  will 
know  how  to  receive  a  sympathetic  re¬ 
sponse  from  them.  All  such  traits 
and  many  more  make  the  effective 
teacher  who  realizes,  as  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  teacher  does  not,  that  to  un¬ 
derstand  people  is  to  possess  the  key 
to  educational  success. 


Teaching  the  Vocabulary  0/ Science 

By  EDWARD  J.  RUTAN 

Memorial  High  School,  Millville,  New  Jersey 

Almost  everyone  engaged  in  additional  work  for  English  teachers, 
^teaching  high  school  pupils  because  they  are  responsible  for  teach- 
would  agree  that  one  of  the  most  ing  vocabulary,  anyway.  As  a  matter 
difficult  problems  a  teacher  faces  to-  of  fact,  this  will  help  them  obtain  the 
day  is  that  of  vooabulars’.  Frequently  words  their  pupils  need  to  learn, 
we  hear  that  pupils  fail  to  understand  On  the  first  day  the  English  teacher 
the  words  basic  to  a  full  comprehen-  writes  a  w’ord  on  the  blackboard,  for 
sion  of  the  content  of  their  textbooks,  example,  “science”  or  “chemistry,”  or 
If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  necessary  “biology.”  After  pointing  out  that 
that  pupils  receive  vocabulary  train-  most  words  have  many  meanings,  de- 
ing  which  will  enable  them  to  become  pending  on  their  use,  the  fhiglish 
more  skillful  in  manipulating  the  teacher  can  point  to  the  word,  which 
8yml)ols  of  language.  And  in  this  age  in  this  instance  can  be  “science.”  He 
of  science  it  is  imperative  that  the  may  say  that  with  a  capital  letter 
teaching  of  the  vocabulary  of  science  “science”  can  mean  all  of  the  things, 
be  intensified.  This  is  just  what  the  and  even  more,  which  you  are  study- 
vocabulary  approach  illustrated  in  this  ing  in  General  Science.  With  a  small 
article  attempts  to  do.  letter  it  can  mean  something  different. 

In  order  to  make  these  vocabulary  as  in  the  sentence:  “Buck  makes  a 
exercises  as  specific  as  possible,  the  science  of  football.”  Here  “science” 
ninth  grade  course  in  General  Science  can  mean  playing  in  a  certain  way, 
has  been  made  the  focus,  but  the  using  a  set  of  skillful  methods,  a 
method  can  also  be  applied  to  other  scheme  of  action  that  has  been  thought 
courses,  such  as  .Chemistry,  Physics,  out  and  tested  by  practice  and  ob- 
Biolog;v’,  etc.  serration  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

At  the  outset,  the  English  teacher  And  these  could  be  added  to  indefinite- 
should  confer  with  the  teachers  of  ly.  A  w’ord  like  this  never  loses  its 
science  and  explain  the  plan.  Thus,  large  or  general  meaning,  but  its  par- 
in  the  beginning  the  teacher  of  science  ticular  senses  of  meaning  change 
should  make  up  a  list  of  the  through  use,  and  when  we  do  not  see 
key  words  necessary  for  the  under-  these  differences,  right  there  is  where 
standing  of  the  science  lessons  in  ad-  we  can  make  mistakes.  For  example, 
vance  of  each  unit,  and  include  with  we  could  say  “science”  means  “detec- 
each  word  the  exact  sense  in  which  it  tive  work”  if  we  say  “science  of  sleuth- 
should  be  taken  in  the  science  class,  ing.”  When  we  say  “political  science,” 
Then  the  English  teacher  must  see  to  we  may  mean  “law  making”  or  the 
it  that  the  pupils  master  these  terms  “study  of  politics.”  Or  if  we  are  sav¬ 
in  their  vocabulary  study  in  the  Eng-  ing  “science  of  life”  we  are  referring 
lish  classroom.  This  need  involve  no  to  “ways  and  means  of  living”  or 
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“biology”  or  “anthropology”  and  so 
on.  So  be  sure  to  remember  when 
you  see  this  word  again  that  you  must 
discover  which  of  its  meanings  is  be¬ 
ing  called  for. 

On  the  following  days  other  words 
from  the  science  word  list  can  be  ex¬ 
plored.  Words  which  the  science 
teacher  may  have  handed  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher,  including  with  each  the 
scientific  sense  of  meaning  or  defini¬ 
tion,  are:  gas,  acid,  gland,  filter,  force, 
mineral,  pressure,  star,  solid,  tide, 
atom,  cell,  etc.  In  exploring  the  word 
“gas”  the  pupils  can  work  out  and 
copy  in  their  notebooks  an  inquiry 
similar  to  the  following: 

Vocabulary 

Gas 

1.  (illuminating  or  natural  fuel) 
1.  The  cook  lighted  the  gas. 

2.  (a  liquid,  petrol,  gasoline).  2. 
The  driver  wanted  some  gas. 

3.  (an  anesthetic;  sweet  air)  3. 
The  dentist  gave  gas  to  his  patient. 

4.  (wind;  flatus).  4.  He  suffered 
from  gas  on  the  stomach. 

5.  (tear;  chemical).  5  The  strik¬ 
ers  were  broken  up  by  a  gas  bomb. 

6.  (talk;  let  off  steam).  6.  All  the 
teacher  did  was  gas  about  science. 

7.  (mustard  or  chlorine  poison)  7. 
The  enemy  used  gas  for  its  offensive. 
Sc  8.  (vapor;  air  like  substance  tend¬ 
ing  to  expand  indefinitely)  8.  Hydro¬ 
gen  is  a  gas  that  is  highly  inflam¬ 
mable. 

In  this  way  the  senses  of  the  word 
will  be  specified  to  the  point  where 
clear-cut  distinctions  can  be  made. 
Moreover,  these  can  be  referred  to 
whenever  a  dispute  arises  in  either 
English  or  science  class  concerning  the 
sense  in  which  that  particular  word 
should  be  taken.  Thus,  in  science 


class,  the  pupils  can  open  their  note¬ 
books  to  the  word  “gas,”  and  noting  it 
in  the  scientific  sense  (checked  by  Sc), 
can  see  how  that  word  should  be  taken 
in  their  science  lesson. 

When  the  pupils  have  satisfied  the 
English  and  science  teachers  that  they 
have  mastered  these  words,  a  series  of 
varied  exercises  can  be  used  to  encour¬ 
age  deeper  inquiry  into  more  and  more 
precise  shades  of  meaning.  For 
example  the  pupils  can  be  asked  to 
tell  the  differences  between  the  same 
word  in  this  pair  of  sentences: 

1.  Once  there  was  a  Rome-Berliu 
Axis  which  ran  north  and  south 
through  Europe. 

2.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  about 
the  polar  axis  produces  motion  in  an 
east  and  west  direction. 

Hence,  a  different  pair  of  sentences 
of  this  variety  can  be  put  on  the  board 
each  day  so  that  they  can  be  dealt  with 
during  the  first  five  minutes  of  class 
time;  such  as: 

1.  The  eclipse  of  his  rival  was  what 
he  was  planning. 

2.  They  planned  to  see  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun. 

1.  Iron  will  rust 

2.  The  wheat  was  destroyed  by  rust. 

Other  types  of  exercises  which  may 

be  used  are: 

Is  there  any  difference  between 
these  expressions  ? 

Point  out  the  differences,  if  you 
can : 

1.  gas  2.  a  8\Tnbol  used  in  chem¬ 
istry 

steam  a  symbol  used  in  English 
vapor  a  symbol  used  in  music 

Explain  the  difference  .  between 
statement  1  and  2 : 

1.  The  earth  is  curved. 
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2.  The  shape  of  the  earth  is  spheri¬ 
cal. 

1.  They  were  warned  not  to  touch 
the  wire,  because  of  the  high  voltage. 
2.  They  were  warned  not  to  touch  the 
wire,  because  of  the  danger. 

1.  The  pressure  of  air  is  about  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  on  each  square  inch  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  pressure  of  his  grip  felt  like 
fiteen  tons  on  my  right  hand  when  we 
were  introduced. 

See  how  well  you  can  relate  the  ex¬ 
planation  or  concept  behind  each  of 
these  words,  phrases,  or  sentences,  by 
telling  exactly  what  each  one  means: 

1.  science  (Did  you  think  of  the 
definition  ?) 

2.  atmospheric  pressure  (Can  you 
remember  the  experiment  ?) 

3.  Gravity  pulled  him  to  earth. 
(Why?  Can  you  see  this  happening?) 

Some  of  the  terms  assigned  to  the 
pupil  may  have  but  one  meaning;  of¬ 
ten  they  will  l>e  very  technical  terms, 
like  “electron”  or  “proton.”  With 


terms  like  this,  the  English  teacher 
can  ask  the  pupils  to  try  to  invent 
other  uses,-  metaphorical  senses  in- 
which  that  word  could  be  taken.  Per¬ 
haps  a  pupil  may  compose  a  sentence, 
using  the  word  “proton”  in  this  sense : 
“His  weakness  was  the  proton  his 
fears  moved  around.”  The  pupil 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  his  imagi¬ 
nation  in  dealing  with  language  at  all 
times,  but  he  must  be  trained  in  how 
to  use  it. 

The  pupils  also  should  l)e  encour¬ 
aged  to  bring  to  class  all  items  in  which 
the  words  they  have  been  exploring  oc¬ 
cur,  such  as  newspaper  clippings,  mag¬ 
azine  articles,  paragraphs  and  sen¬ 
tences  from  books,  expressions  heard 
over  the  radio  or  in  the  movies ;  all 
should  prove  fruitful.  In  this  way 
the  English  teacher  can  help  the 
science  teacher  by  saving  valuable 
time  in  the  science  classroom.  The 
science  teacher  can  then  spend  more 
time  on  the  content  of  this  subject  be¬ 
cause  the  pupils  will  have  obtained 
a  greater  mastery  of  vocabulary  —  the 
tool  for  learning. 


What  of  the  Kindergarten? 

By  SISTER  MARY  OLIVIA  FRIETSCH 

Director  of  Teacher  Training,  Marian  College, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


The  pressures  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  conditions  of  the 
present  time  have  brought  an  in¬ 
creasingly  strong  emphasis  on  pre¬ 
school  education,  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  often  appear  that  such  training 
is  being  advocated  more  as  an  expedi¬ 
ent  to  relieve  the  parent  than  as 
a  channel  for  the  development  of  the 
child.  For  this  reason  there  is  per- 
ha})S  more  attention  given  today  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  nursery  school  than 
to  the  support  of  the  kindergarten.  Al¬ 
though  the  latter  phase  of  education 
has  gained  its  clientele  from  those  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  experience 
the  work  of  a  good  kindergarten,  there 
remains  a  comparatively  large  camp  of 
kindergarten  opponents  who  for  rea¬ 
sons  based  on  either  experience  or 
theory  fail  to  recognize  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  the  authentic  purposes  of  kin¬ 
dergarten  education. 

Let  it  be  remembered  at  the  outset 
that  the  kindergarten  did  not  origin¬ 
ate,  as  did  the  European  nursery 
school,  from  a  need  to  protect  the  child 
from  unwholesome  environment  and 
to  insure  his  physical  and  moral  in¬ 
tegrity.  Nor  did  its  origins  stem  from 
a  desire  to  study  child  interests  and 
development  as  was  characteristic  of 
the  early  nursery  school  in  the  United 
States.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
kindergarten  as  conceived  both  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  the  United  States  was  the 
purpose  that  it  holds  as  primary  today. 


namely,  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  child  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  six  years,  through  the  agency  of 
play.  The  kindergarten,  therefore, 
is  concerned  with  education,  and  edu¬ 
cation  necessarily  implies  change  in 
the  educand.  The  good  kindergarten 
sees  that  this  change  is  beneficial  and 
compatible  with  the  child  level. 

Adverse  critics  of  the  kindergarten 
usually  adopt  one  of  two  extreme 
points  of  view:  that  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  does  not  expect  enough  of  the  child 
but  merely  lets  him  play  as  he  would 
play  at  home;  or  that  it  demands  too 
much  at  too  early  a  periotl,  thus  limit¬ 
ing  the  best  years  of  childhood  and 
freedom.  There  is  the  practical  con¬ 
servative  who  makes  the  indictment: 
“All  a  youngster  does  in  kindergarten 
is  play ;  he  can  do  that  at  home.  ^lore- 
over,  it  gives  him  the  wrong  idea  of 
school  and  when  he  gets  to  the  first 
grade  he  thinks  he  can  continue  to  fool 
away  his  time.”  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  careful  sentimentalist  who 
asks,  “Why  send  a  child  to  school  so 
early  ?  Five-year-olds  should  be  en¬ 
joying  themselves  in  play  while  they 
are  young.”  Fortunately,  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  good 
kindergarten  will  satisfy  both  these 
opponents.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
term  good  kindergarten  has  been 
reiterated,  because  it  is  undeniable 
that  a  kindergarten,  poorly  conducted, 
operating  on  a  false  philosophy  of  pre- 
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school  education,  and  working  toward 
undesirable  objectives  can  be,  not  only 
useless,  but  absolutely  pernicious  in  its 
effects  on  children. 

To  the  first  group  of  objectors  there 
is  one  simple,  comprehensive  answer. 
In  a  well-conducted  kindergarten  the 
child  plays  freely  during  a  part  of  the 
program  but  by  no  means  throughout 
the  entire  school  session.  It  is  true, 
much  of  the  learning  situation  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  the  form  of  play  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  natural  medium  of  ex¬ 
perience  at  his  level  of  development; 
but  all  play,  conscious  and  otherwise, 
is  planned  and  directed  that  it  may 
prove  to  be  educative.  He  sings  for 
enjoyment  —  but  also  that  he  may 
learn  to  use  his  voice  correctly,  that  he 
may  appreciate  simple,  beautiful 
music.  lie  engages  in  rhythmic  play 
out  of  sheer  joy  in  emotional  release 
and  the  exuberance  of  happy  child¬ 
hood  —  but  also  that  he  may  sense  in 
his  own  body  and  interpret  in  physical 
movement  the  basic  principle  of  music, 
the  rhythmic  beat.  He  draws  with 
crayon,  plays  with  clay,  cuts  and 
pastes  to  experiment  and  to  amuse 
himself  —  but  also  that  he  may  learn 
how  to  manipulate  materials  correctly, 
that  he  may  gradually  attain  a  higher 
coordination  of  muscle  and  nerve,  that 
he  may  objectify  his  own  thinking 
and  solve  his  own  problems.  He  lis¬ 
tens  to  stories,  dramatizes  rhymes  and 
fairy  tales  because  he  likes  to  play  the 
things  he  heard  about  —  but  also  that 
they  may  stimulate  his  imagination, 
strengthen  his  memorv'  to  retain  a  se¬ 
quence  of  events,  and  that  they  may 
facilitate  and  enrich  his  powers  of 
oral  expression  and  his  speaking 
vocabulary.  Even  his  free  play, 
lunch  and  rest  periods,  his  organized 
games,  are  not  without  their  educative 


value  and  their  particular  objectives. 
They  are  the  media  for  training  in 
self-control,  sportmanship,  safety  and 
health  habits,  and  general  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that 
there  is  a  sizable  portion  of  the  adult 
population  that  would  profit  by  a  re¬ 
minder  in  social-consciousness  that 
involves  taking  turns,  waiting  till 
others  are  served,  playing  honestly 
and  heartily,  and  losing  gracefully.  To 
the  kindergartner  this  is  all  presented 
as  play,  but  it  is  play  that  is  guided 
and  planned  to  be  educative ;  it  is  play 
that  is  intended  as  a  beginning  of  a 
more  serious  training  of  the  whole 
child  in  the  years  of  formal  school. 

In  the  oj)posite  camp  of  objectors 
the  position  is  maintained  that  the 
kindergarten  demands  too  much  of  the 
child,  that  it  imposes  restrictions  and 
curtails  freedom  beyond  the  abilities 
of  the  five-year-old.  The  answer  to 
these  brings  into  focus  what  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  contribution  that  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  makes,  both  to  the  child  and 
to  the  school,  namely,  that  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  home  to  the  school. 
Granted,  that  the  five-year-old  should 
not  be  thrust  too  early  and  too  peremp¬ 
torily  into  the  vortex  of  school  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  machinery  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  school  program,  it  may  still  be 
maintained  that  the  kindergarten  has 
as  its  avowed  purpose  to  forestall  both 
these  misfortunes.  It  has  no  well- 
defined,  standardized  curriculum ;  it 
has  no  lock-stepped  program  or  time 
schedule.  In  lacking  both  of  these,  it 
meets  a  need  not  always  reec^iized 
with  regard  to  the  child  who  is  begin¬ 
ning  elementary  school. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
much  concerned  about  articulation  at 
the  various  junctures  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  ladder  of  the  American  school. 
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We  have  recognized  the  maladjustment  dergo  necessary  reorientation  physical- 
of  the  early  adolescent  in  his  being  ly,  socially,  and  emotionally.  From 
hoisted  without  warning  from  the  se-  having  spent  the  entire  day  in  active 
curity  of  the  elementary  school  into  use  of  his  body  at  play,  he  is  now  ex- 
the  departmental  high  school.  To  pected  to  remain  approximately  five 
remedy  matters  we  advocated  the  hours  in  a  single  classroom,  engaged  in 
junior  high  school,  with  a  resulting  comparatively  quiet,  sedentary  occu- 
diminution  of  ninth  grade  mortalities,  pations.  After  having  played  inter- 
We  saw,  too,  the  enormous  drop-off  mittently  with  three  or  four,  certainly 
betw’een  high  school  and  college,  and  seldom  more  than  five,  children,  he  is 
introduced  the  junior  college  to  fill  now  thrust  into  a  group  of  thirty  or 
the  gap  for  the  group  not  yet  ready  to  forty  for  a  large  part  of  the  day.  From 
meet  requirements  of  school  life  away  having  been  generally  the  organizer  of 
from  home,  and  also  for  the  group  de-  his  own  play  program,  he  is  now  made 
siring  further  education  but  not  so  for  hours  in  succession  to  follow  a  rou- 
much  as  four  years  of  college.  If  the  tine  carefully  timed  with  large  allott- 
carly  adolescent  and  the  youth  in  their  merits  of  drill  and  mental  application, 
transition  from  one  school  level  to  an-  Even  in  those  classrooms  where  the 
other  present  problems  of  adjustment,  children  are  permitted  to  plan  an  ap¬ 
is  it  not  just  as  possible,  and  even  preciably  large  portion  of  their  activi- 
more  probable,  that  the  five-year-old,  ties,  the  individual  is  often  doing  the 
going  from  the  small  circle  of  the  will  of  the  group,  not  necessarily  what 
family  to  the  larger  group  in  the  he  would  like  to  do.  The  child  who 
school  would  be  nearly  overwhelmed  has  spent  the  entire  day  in  the  prox- 
with  the  problem  of  adjustment?  It  imity  of  his  mother  and  the  security 
is  in  providing  a  smooth  articulation  of  his  home  is  now  expected  to  fit 
from  home  to  school  that  the  kinder-  smoothly  for  an  entire  day  into  a 
gartcn  proves  to  be  of  particular  value,  strange  social  group  whose  very  size 
Before  his  introduction  into  the  is  bewildering  to  him,  under  the  direc- 
school  the  child  has  known  few  social  tion  of  an  adult  whom  he  does  not 
groups  larger  than  his  own  family  cir-  know  and  who  directs  or  at  least  sug- 
cle.  ^Moreover,  in  many  cases  he  has  gests  all  his  activities.  Of  the  five- 
l)een  the  center  of  that  circle,  or  at  year-old  whose  concept  of  time  and 
least  a  very  important  star  in  the  fam-  space  is  extremely  limited  such  a 
ily  constellation.  He  has  lived  a  care-  change  is  making  a  great  demand.  It 
free,  loosely  organized  life,  doing  is  in  respect  to  its  role  of  bridging 
largely  as  he  pleased  with  his  time,  this  gap  betw’een  home  and  school  that 
his  toys,  and  his  own  thought  life,  the  kindergarten  makes  its  peculiar 
During  all  the  five  or  six  years  of  his  contribution. 

eventful  little  career  this  is  the  only  First,  its  session  is  short  —  never 
type  of  life  he  has  known.  If,  there-  more  than  three  hours,  so  that  the 
fore,  he  passes  directly  from  the  shel-  child  does  not  suffer  the  emotional 
ter  of  the  home  to  the  first  grade  of  strain  of  looking  forward  to  an  entire 
the  elementary  school  his  entire  or-  day  spent  away  from  home;  secondly, 
ganism  is  bound  to  experience  a  some-  its  time  allottments  are  brief  — 
w’hat  rude  shock.  He  w’ill  have  to  un-  squirming  bodies  and  delicate  nervous 
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systems  are  not  taxed  to  inactivity 
and  dose  work  for  long  periods,  but 
are  gradually  initiated  into  the  more 
formal  aspects  of  the  elementary  class¬ 
room  ;  thirdly,  the  play  aspect  that 
clothes  all  its  activities  provides  for  a 
smooth  transition  into  the  larger  social 
group  and  at  the  same  time  allows  for 
the  expression  of  individual  personal¬ 
ity.  Finally,  its  happy  balance  of 
free  and  directed  activities  prepares 
the  child  to  follow  directions,  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  self-control  so  necessary  in  the 
classroom,  while  it  exposes  him  to  a 
variety  of  experiences  and  learning 
situations  that  make  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  of  readiness  for  reading 
and  number  work  in  the  first  grade. 
Predominant  over  all  this,  it  leaves 
the  youngster  free  to  w'ork  at  his  own 
pace  without  the  need  of  external 
pressure  being  put  upon  him.  The 
kindergarten  director  knows  she  does 
not  have  to  get  to  page  so-and-so  by  the 
end  of  the  semester,  nor  does  she  have 
to  prepare  her  group  to  meet  success¬ 
fully  a  battery  of  examinations.  If 


she  is  a  good  kindergartner,  and  one 
who  will  exercise  the  best  influence  on 
her  charges,  she  is  the  most  unhurried 
individual  in  the  entire  school  person¬ 
nel. 

Viewed  from  the  correct  perspective, 
therefore,  the  kindergarten  is  not 
merely  a  place  w’here  the  little  one  is 
kept  busy  and  out  of  mischief  because 
of  the  lack  of  better  means  to  care  for 
him.  It  is  a  place  where  children  are 
growing,  happy  individuals,  looking 
forward  to  each  new  day  with  its  chal¬ 
lenge  and  its  intrigue  for  new  experi¬ 
ences  and  unexpected  achievements.  It 
is  a  place  where  children  are  happy 
because  they  are  learning  new  things 
in  which  they  are  interested,  but 
which  will  also  serve  as  a  rich  back¬ 
ground  for  the  primary  grades ;  where 
they  are  living  a  half-day  of  modified 
school  procedure  so  that  the  first  point 
of  articulation  in  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  will  be,  not  only  more  gradual 
and  painless,  but  a  smoother  and  hap¬ 
pier  transition  between  home  and 
school. 


A  Suggested  Reading  Program 

for  the  Junior  High  School 

DOROTHY  BRATTON 

Supervisor  Of  Elementary  Education  In 


Mattoonj 

EADING  in  the  elementary 
school  is  ordinarily  accorded  the 
position  and  time  it  deserves. 
It  is  in  the  junior  high  school  that 
new  subjects  creep  in  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  reading  is  relegated  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  position,  is  treated  as  a  minor 
subject,  or  is  taught  only  incidentally. 
Considering  the  fact  that  many  college 
failures  are  known  to  be  due  to  read¬ 
ing  difficulties,  and  that  no  one  knows 
how  many  high  school  pupils,  l)ecom- 
ing  discouraged  at  their  inability  to 
comprehend  text-book  assignments, 
give  up  and  acknowledge  defeat,  it 
would  appear  that  some  change  in  the 
reading  set-up  for  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  might  well  be  considered. 

There  follows  here  a  suggested 
reading  program  for  junior  high 
school  grades.  Several  major  assump¬ 
tions  underlie  this  program,  assump¬ 
tions  which,  if  accepted  honestly,  can 
hardly  fail  to  color  the  program  grow¬ 
ing  from  them. 

1 —  We  are  not  as  a  nation  good 
enough  readers  to  comprehend  much 
that  is  written  for  our  supposed  bene¬ 
fit. 

2 —  There  are  in  the  junior  high 
school  large  numbers  of  pupils  who 
are  in  the  last  year  of  their  school  life, 
and  many  worth-while  habits,  atti¬ 
tudes  and  tastes  will  never  be  theirs, 
however  long  they  live,  unless  they  are 
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permitted  to  acquire  them  now. 

3 — The  increased  leisure  time 
which  is  becoming  general  brings 
with  it  an  increased  responsibility  for 
wise  disposal. 

The  program  as  planned  treats 
reading  as  a  major  subject ;  that  is  to 
say,  reading  is  required  and  not  elec¬ 
tive,  and  the  reading  class  meets  each 
day  of  the  week  for  a  full  period.  It 
need  not  necessarily  meet  each  day 
with  the  same  teacher ;  Monday’s  work 
is  of  a  nature  different  from  Tues¬ 
day’s,  and  may  be  under  different 
leadership.  In  addition  to  the  five 
periods  weekly  spent  in  required  read¬ 
ing  activities,  each  pupil  selects  one 
allied  club  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
which  meets  one  period  each  week. 
If  six  periods  weekly  seem  too  much 
to  devote  to  reading,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  anticipated  greater 
facility  in  reading  will  actually  lessen 
the  time  needeil  for  certain  other 
school  subjects. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of 
each  day’s  program.  For  conveni¬ 
ence  we  shall  assign  a  certain  week¬ 
day  to  each  type  of  instruction,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  any  order  may  be 
followed. 

Monday — Remedial  Work 

One  day  a  week  will  be  devoted  to 
improvement  in  reading  skills.  Stand- 
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ardized  tests  and  those  of  an  informal 
nature,  all  designed  to  diagnose  special 
difficulties,  will  be  given.  Examina¬ 
tions  by  the  school  doctor  or  nurse,  to 
determine  seeing  and  hearing  handi¬ 
caps,  will  have  their  place  here. 
There  are  in  existence  many  pamph¬ 
lets  dealing  with  science  and  social 
science.  This  material  of  an  informa¬ 
tional  nature  is  excellent  for  use  in 
testing  comprehension.  Speed  will  be 
encouraged  when  comprehension  seems 
assured,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
eighth  graders  will  bo  delighted  when 
their  rate  for  difficult  material  in¬ 
creases  steadily  from  250  to  400  words 
per  minute.  Vocabulary  tests  will  be 
given  occasionally.  It  is  said  that  the 
averag(*  eighth  grade  graduate  knows 
about  10,000  word  meanings,  and  any 
teacher  can  j)rofitably  construct  her 
own  tests  to  measure  the  vocabulary  of 
her  class.  Students  can  be  made 
word-conscious,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  are,  all  the  practices  and  skills  of 
reading  will  become  more  meaningful. 
This  is  the  day,  too,  for  attention  to 
study  habits,  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  pupils  are  genuinely 
appreciative  of  any  help  given  them. 
All  that  they  ask  is  that  they  may  see 
detinite  evidence  of  growth,  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  graphs  or  scales  or  charts 
provide.  The  use  of  the  dictionary  is 
taught,  too,  and  again  the  child  who 
locates  twenty  new  words  today,  in 
half  the  time  a  similar  task  required 
last  week,  feels  encourage<l  to  better 
other  poor  records.  The  possibilities 
are  endless  for  informal  testing  with 
the  dictionary,  and  the  teacher  who 
makes  his  pupils  dictionary-conscious 
has  helped  them  immeasurably.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  say  that  on  the 
days  when  strictly  remedial  work  is 
given,  those  pupils  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  superiority  should  be  ex¬ 
cused  to  do  free  reading. 


Tuesday — The  World  Today 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the 
major  assumptions  underlying  our 
program  was  that  many  of  us  are  not 
sufficiently  good  readers  to  understand 
much  that  is  written  for  us.  Nowhere 
is  the  truth  of  this  assumption  more 
evident  than  it  is  when  we  consider 
ourselves  in  relation  to  our  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
adults  stop  at  the  comics  and  sports. 
Others  add  local  gossip,  and  it  is  of¬ 
ten  with  a  genuine  attitude  of  martyr¬ 
dom  that  news  of  a  national  import¬ 
ance  is  attacked. 

When  we  recall  that  another  as¬ 
sumption  was  that  for  many  pupils, 
their  present  year  in  junior  high  is 
their  last  chance  at  any  sort  of  formal 
learning,  the  problem  is  starkly  re¬ 
vealed  in  all  its  seriousness,  while  its 
solution  seems  plainly  indicated. 
Here  are  children  at  their  most  curi¬ 
ous  stage.  They  can  be  interested  in 
literally  anything.  ^lany  will  go  no 
farther  in  school,  yet  in  a  few  years 
all  will  be  expected  to  march  to  the 
poles  and  vote  intelligently,  to  take 
their  places  in  government.  Shall  w^e 
not,  then,  attempt  to  equip  them  to 
take  that  responsibility  nobly,  and 
with  wide-open  eyes? 

Tuesday  is  the  day  when  newspaper 
technique  will  be  studied.  The  local 
newspaper  will  serve  as  a  text,  and  be¬ 
cause  children  may  as  well  learn  that 
versions  differ,  other  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  will  be  examined.  All 
departments  of  the  local  paper  will  be 
studied  and  evaluated,  and  a  few  is¬ 
sues  of  a  little  class-room  paper  will 
be  attempted.  Newspaper  tests  will 
be  given ;  that  is,  questions  to  which 
the  answers  can  be  found  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  local  paper.  The 
term  “propaganda”  will  be  taken  up 
and  discussed,  and  an  effort  will  be 
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made  to  create  readers  who  are 
thoughtful  rather  than  gullible.  Cai> 
toons  will  be  examined  and  evaluated 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  create 
original  ones. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper,  there 
are  the  various  news  magazines  clam¬ 
oring  for  attention.  Copies  of  as 
many  of  these  as  possible  will  be  exam¬ 
ined  critically.  If  school  funds  have 
not  provided  news  weeklies  \vritten 
for  children,  individual  subscriptions 
will  be  encouraged.  The  radio  wull 
prove  an  inestimable  help,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  with  slight  encouragement,  will 
listen  eagerly  to  news  broadcasts, 
checking  up  and  supplementing  later 
by  consulting  the  newspaper.  Through¬ 
out  all  this  reading,  the  attempt  will 
be  made  to  produce  not  only  readers 
who  are  informed  about  what  goes  on 
in  the  world,  but  also  readers  who 
care  al)out  what  takes  places! 

Wednesday — Poetry 

One  day  of  our  week  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  beauty  in  literature.  The 
poetry  route  is  an  excellent  one  to  take 
in  a  search  for  refinement  of  taste  and 
strengthening  of  attitude.  There  is 
perhaps  some  danger  that  in  our 
strong  emphasis  upon  the  deeds  and 
interests  of  the  world  about  us,  in  our 
enthusiasm  for  giving  our  pupils 
practical  ideas  and  thoughts,  we  may 
fail  to  lay  sufficient  stress  upon  the  in¬ 
tangible  things  of  the  sj)irit.  Chil- 
dres  love  poetry  as  they  love  music, 
naturally,  and  with  never  a  thought  as 
to  the  reason  behind  that  love,  or  the 
direction  ahead  of  it.  It  is  a  truth  all 
too  commonly  known  that  unfortunate¬ 
ly  this  inherent  love  of  beauty  and 
rhythm  is  a  fragile  thing  easy  to  kill 
by  unwise  teaching  metho<ls,  but  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  easily  and  naturally  and 
with  no  undue  restriction,  this  ap¬ 


preciation  of  beauty  will  be  found  in 
the  make-up  of  practically  every  pupil 
of  junior  high  school  age.  The  wise 
teacher  will  not  be  deceived  by  the 
veneer  of  disinterestedness  sometimes 
encountered,  but  will  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  love  of  rhythm  is  uni¬ 
versal,  and  will  inevitably  come  to 
find  satisfaction  in  the  results. 

There  are  countless  ways  in  w’hich 
poetry  may  be  used  in  a  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  Certain  rules  are  so  well 
known  as  to  need  no  elaboration  — 
that  a  few  poems  read  many  times  are 
better  than  many  poems  read  once; 
that  the  first  oral  reading  should  be  an 
excellent  one,  preferably  by  the  teach¬ 
er;  that  no  halting  rendition  should 
ever  be  permitted ;  that  too  much 
discussion  and  analyzation  is  unwise, 
while  a  little  adds  immeasurably  to 
capacity  for  appreciation;  that  memo¬ 
rization  should  be  encouraged  but 
never  forced ;  and  that  the  teacher’s 
attitude  is  extremely  contagious;  if 
not  overdone. 

Probably  the  greatest  satisfaction 
found  anywhere  in  the  teaching  of 
poetry,  and  possibly  in  the  learning  of 
it,  will  come  from  the  concert  reading 
of  a  ballad  or  lyric.  Children  are 
used  to  singing  together  in  the  music 
class,  and  the  concert  reading  of  poe¬ 
try  can  become  a  sort  of  beautiful 
chant  that  is  intensely  satisfying.  If 
the  teacher  cares  to  delegate  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  “leading”  to  one  of  the 
best  readers,  the  group  will  keep  to¬ 
gether  well.  There  is  something  fine 
about  losing  one’s  own  identity  in  be¬ 
coming  part  of  a  group,  and  choral 
reading,  exactly  as  group  singing, 
does  j)rovide  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  doing  it. 

Besides  the  concert  reading  of  poe¬ 
try,  there  are  other  activities  relating 
to  poetry  that  can  be  used  with  profit. 
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Several  may  be  mentioned  here:  the 
presentation  of  poetry  recitals  and 
radio  programs,  the  dramatization  of 
narrative  poems,  the  illustrating,  in 
scrapbook  form,  of  the  longer  poems, 
and  the  collection  of  personal  antho¬ 
logies.  The  last-mentioned  practice 
will  necessitate  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  research  if  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  all  of  a  child’s  selections 
be  related  to  one  theme.  One  pupil 
will  turn  in  an  excellent  book  called 
‘‘Poems  of  Patriotism,”  while  “Doggy 
Poems,”  “Verses  for  Mother,”  “Songs 
about  Birds,”  and  various  others  will 
make  their  appearance.  In  order  to 
find  twenty  poems  about  birds  to  copy 
into  his  anthology,  the  pupil  has  prol)- 
ably  examined  twenty  complete  books 
of  p<K‘try,  and  has  thus  been  exposed 
voluntarily  to  much  more  verse  than 
even  the  teacher  expected,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  whole  field  of  verse  seems 
not  so  alien  a  place  as  fonuerly. 

T h  ursday — L  ihrary  I  'se 

One  day  each  week  we  shall  devote 
to  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  library.  In  general,  })upil8 
want  to  know  what  is  in  a  library',  and 
where  to  find  the  material  they  want, 
w'hether  the  library  is  a  small  class¬ 
room  affair,  a  large  one  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  school,  or  the  pub¬ 
lic  library.  Some  exposure  will  be 
given,  of  course,  to  fiction  for  boys 
and  girls.  Probably  a  satisfactory 
method  of  exchange  can  be  worked  out, 
for  many  pupils  have  many  books  that 
they  are  proud  to  lend  to  the  class¬ 
room  library.  If  each  child  who  wants 
to  contribute,  is  asked  to  submit  to  the 
teacher  a  list  of  books  he  can  bring, 
some  selection  can  be  made,  and  the 
shelves  will  not  be  entirely  cluttered 
up  with  cheap  material.  Though 
every  teacher  knows  that  a  pupil  must 


be  taken  at  his  own  level  and  raised 
slowly,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  of  every  child  a  reader  who 
chooses  only  the  best,  it  is  also  true 
that  accessibility  and  convenience  play 
a  large  part  in  the  selection  of  books. 
For  this  reason  there  may  as  well  be 
on  hand  books  of  recognized  worth. 
It  will  be  found  that  they  will  cir¬ 
culate,  along  with  those  of  a  more 
popular  youthful  appeal. 

Lists  may  l)e  given  of  books  in  the 
history  department,  of  biographies,  of 
scientific  works,  and  of  travel  and  dis¬ 
covery.  It  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  English  and  Social  Studies  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  happy  to  cooperate  in  as¬ 
signing  lessons  which  require  the  use 
of  such  information  as  the  young 
library-explorers  are  gathering. 

A  great  deal  of  attention,  too,  will 
be  given  to  reference  l)Ooks,  and  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  taught  that  while  the  well- 
informed  individual  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  know  the  answer  to  every  ques¬ 
tion,  he  usually  knows  where  he  can 
find  that  answer. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most 
delightful  aspects  of  our  work  on 
Library  Day,  namely,  the  study  of 
magazines.  Undoubtedly,  with  the 
average  adult,  magazines  play  as  im¬ 
portant  a  part  as  do  books  in  keeping 
him  amused  and  informed.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  count  taken  with  the  children 
will  reveal  that  they  do  read  maga¬ 
zines  and  that  they  buy  them  and  have 
them  in  their  homes.  Unfortunately, 
these  are  often  of  a  cheaper  and  lurid¬ 
ly  sensational  variety,  so  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  teacher  who  introduces 
pupils  to  the  wide  variety  of  better 
magazines,  showing  them  what  a  dime 
or  a  quarter  will  buy  is  doing  them  a 
lasting  favor.  The  school  may  have 
its  o^^'ii  subscription  to  certain  weekly 
or  monthly  papers  for  young  people. 
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Many  of  the  children  will  have  copies 
that  they  can  lend.  The  teacher’s  own 
personal  magazines  will  be  eagerly 
borrowed,  and  if  these  are  circulated 
like  library  books,  their  use  is  in¬ 
creased.  Occasionally,  Library  Day 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  perusal  and 
comparison  of  magazines,  with  special¬ 
ly  interesting  articles  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  each  other.  With  a  little 
thoughtful  planning  and  attention  to 
obvious  needs.  Library  Day  can  be  the 
high  light  of  the  week. 

Friday — Free  Reading 

One  day  a  week,  our  program  will 
allow  the  pupils  to  read  entirely  as 
they  choose.  Leads  given  through  the 
week  can  now  be  followed  up,  and 
favorite  books  recommended  to  friends. 
The  teacher  will  be  ready  to  make 
recommendations  when  they  are  asked 
for,  or  when  they  seem  in  order, 
though  unasked.  There  must  be  at 
hand  an  abundance  of  reading  ma¬ 
terial  of  all  sorts  and  all  degrees  of 
difficulty,  and  no  stigma  must  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  reading  of  “Pinocchio” 
by  a  sixteen-year-old  boy.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  at  questioning  or  test¬ 
ing.  It  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  pupils  will  gladly  keep  a  record  of 
their  free  reading,  writing  down  per¬ 
haps  only  the  name  of  book  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Even  so  sketchy  a  record  as 
this  serves  admirably  two  purposes; 
the  pupil  feels  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
at  seeing  his  list  lengthen  from  month 
to  month,  and  the  teacher  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  in  spare  moments  to  see 
what  the  pupil  is  reading  when  the 
choice  is  his  alone,  and  is  consequently 
in  a  better  position  to  recommend  fu¬ 
ture  readings. 

It  is  very  strongly  recommended 
that  it  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for 


the  pupils  to  withdraw  books  from  the 
classroom  library.  It  is  probable  that 
a  hundred  children  can  be  given  the 
privilege  of  taking  home  the  books  of 
their  choice,  with  no  more  formality 
than  that  of  signing  and  leaving  the 
cards  found  in  the  books.  If  they 
have  had  discussed  with  them  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  etiquette  where  books  are 
concerned,  and  the  rights  of  ownership 
in  general,  it  is  probable  that  no  bor¬ 
rowed  book  will  ever  be  lost  or  mis- 
.  treated.  It  is  suggested  that  no  time 
limit  be  set  for  the  returning  of  books, 
since  each  pupils  knows  that  books 
must  be  kept  in  circulation.  It  will 
be  found  that  with  very  little  super¬ 
vision,  the  class-room  library  will  lit¬ 
erally  run  itself,  to  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  every  pupil. 

We  have  seen  how  a  full  period  each 
day  of  the  school  week  can  profitably 
be  given  to  reading  and  related  activi¬ 
ties.  Let  us  now  consider  the  use  of 
the  sixth  period  each  week,  the  extra 
time  when  each  pupil  meets  with  that 
club  which  has  been  his  choice  of  the 
five  available. 

1 — Dratnatic  Club 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been 
given  opportunity  in  the  daily  reading 
period  for  the  informal  dramatization 
of  scenes  enjoyed.  Some  will  have 
enjoyed  those  brief  experiences  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  gladly  choose 
Dramatic  Club  as  their  reading  elec¬ 
tive.  The  work  of  this  club  will  nat¬ 
urally  vary  with  classes  and  with 
teachers,  but  in  general  stress  will  be 
played  on  expression  and  diction,  and 
frequent  reminders  will  be  given  to 
the  effect  that  dramatic  po^ibilities 
lie  in  the  most  ordinary  reading  ma¬ 
terial. 
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2 — Creative  Writing 

This  club  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  regular  class-room  work  on  poetry. 
Though  the  majority  of  pupils  where 
poetry  is  concerned  are  passive  rather 
than  active  agente,  there  will  be  some 
who  love  to  imitate,  to  experiment 
wuth  rhyme  and  jingle,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  will  even  be  found  the  rare  in¬ 
dividual  who  betrays  a  spark  of 
genius.  For  these  the  Creative  Writ¬ 
ing  Club  exists,  and  though  its  mem¬ 
bership  will  probably  never  be  large, 
the  organization  may  be  of  deep 
significance. 

3 — Verse-Speaking  Choir 

It  is  assumed  that  some  experience 
in  choral  reading  has  been  given  to  all 
alike,  when  poetry'  was  studied,  and 
that  a  reasonable  ability  in  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  verse  has  been  acquired.  There 
will  still  be  many  who  want  to  do 
more  choral  reading.  Assuming  that 
the  voices  are  naturally  pitched,  so 
that  a  variety  of  “colors”  is  possible, 
and  that  the  students  are  willing  to 
practice  in  order  to  increase  the  range 
of  their  own  voice  pitches,  many  beau¬ 
tiful  concert  readings  can  be  given. 
The  Verse-Speaking  Choir  will  proba¬ 
bly  come  to  be  very  much  in  demand 
for  public  appearances,  and  whether 
these  appearances  are  simple  in  the 
extreme,  or  made  more  elaborate  with 
music  and  costume,  it  will  be  found 
that  both  participants  and  audience 
are  wholly  delighted. 

Jf — Book  Club 

This  group  has  as  its  chief  purpose 
the  business  of  keeping  its  school  in¬ 
formed  about  books,  and  making  read¬ 
ing  as  pleasurable  and  natural  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Members  serve  as  librarians. 
They  mend  and  keep  in  order  all  books 
and  magazines.  They  arrange  dis¬ 


plays  of  books  on  subjects  of  common 
interest,  and  prepare  and  display  pos¬ 
ters  on  books  and  reading.  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  they  take  very 
seriously  their  responsibility  for  the 
reading  habits  of  their  class-mates. 

5 — Browsers  Club 

Finally  we  have  a  club  for  those 
who  welcome  an  extra  period  in  which 
to  read  at  their  own  speed  on  material 
of  their  own  choice.  Often  regular 
class-room  assignments  leave  all  too 
little  free  time  for  pleasure  reading, 
and  it  wdll  probably  be  found  that 
this  club  fills  a  definite  need. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  program 
for  reading  in  junior  high  school 
grades  reads  thus: 

Required  Class  Room  Work 

Monday — Remedial  work 
Tuesday — The  World  Today 
W  ednesday — Poetry 
Thursday — Library  Use 
Friday — Free  Reading 


Electives  {Choose  One) 

Monday — Dramatic  Club 
Tuesday — Creative  Writing 
Wednesday — V erse-Speaking  Choir 
Thursday — Book  Club 
Friday — Browsers  Club 
Where  some  such  program  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
child  whose  path  carries  him  on  to  the 
senior  high  school  and  college,  where 
the  demands  are  heavy  on  his  ability 
to  assimilate  what  he  reads,  will 
travel  that  path  better  equipped  than 
he  w’ould  have  been  had  has  training 
in  reading  stopped  at  grade  six.  In 
like  manner,  the  child  whose  school¬ 
ing  stops  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  will  be  in  a  position  to  accept 
with  some  degree  of  self-confidence  his 
place  in  his  community,  and  in  his 
world,  war  tom  though  it  may  be. 


Using  7th  and  8th  Grade 
Mathematics  as  a  Pattern 

Creative  Ability 

By  RAYELLA  B.  HEELY 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WIIEX  teaching  pupils  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  7th  and  8th  grade 
we  must  be  providing  them 
with  certain  tools  for  intelligent  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  world.  We  must  also  teach 
them  through  adventure-some  teaching 
certain  other  tangibles  and  also  in¬ 
tangibles. 

Our  boys  and  girls  must  be  able  to 
handle  satisfactorily  the  four  funda¬ 
mental  processes  in  whole  numbers, 
fractions,  and  decimals.  For  those 
who  can  do  it  and  up  to  what  they 
might  ever  find  a  need  for,  percentage 
should  not  be  a  stranger.  Children  of 
this  age  should  also  be  familiar  with 
certain  geometric  facts  and  methods. 
But  more  important,  they  must  see 
some  reason  for  mathematics;  they 
must  see  it  as  a  language;  they  must 
be  made  to  develop  insight  or  a  mental 
vision  of  what  mathematics  is  and 
what  pow’er  it  can  give  them;  they 
must  grow  as  thinkers  and  be  better 
able  to  put  more  meaning  into  words 
and  numbers  than  when  they  came  to 
us;  mathematics  should  become  a  way 
of  thinking  or  should  be  developing 
good  logic  for  the  pupil  or  it  is  losing 
one  of  its  basic  purposes  for  being. 

The  tool  values  mentioned  above 
and  more  too,  must  come  incidentally, 
almost  without  the  pupil  realizing  it. 
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They  must  become  concomitant  val¬ 
ues.  What  can  you  do  without  need¬ 
ing  to  know  something  of  the  tools  of 
mathematics?  “Xothing”  might  well 
be  the  answer.  Therefore  as  the  crea¬ 
tive  adventures  take  place  they  must 
be  combined  with  certain  tool  values 
that  accompany  such  activities  and 
these  tools  must  be  learned  in  order 
to  complete  the  activity.  If  the  activ¬ 
ity  is  properly  promoted,  the  tool  val¬ 
ues  coming  as  a  result  will  amaze  you. 
The  value  here  is  not  in  just  learning 
a  tool  value,  but  in  learning  it  so  that 
it  can  be  intelligently  applied  the  next 
time  it  is  needed. 

I  keep  using  the  word  “adventure” 
—  “Adventuresome  living.”  Who  has 
more  fun  —  the  person  who  rides 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  says  — 
my  how  beautiful !  —  or  the  person 
who  stops,  takes  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings  and  crawls  down  over  the 
rocks  and  really  investigates  and  lets 
his  imagination  run  away  with  him  ? 
The  second  person  may  not  cover  as 
many  miles  as  the  first,  but  he  goes 
home  by  far  the  richer.  He  has  un¬ 
earthed  what  others  will  never  see  — 
yet  it  is  there  for  all.  So  it  is  with 
mathematics.  Let  us  not  use  the  rou¬ 
tine  —  the  standard  —  the  fixed  — 
the  customary  —  the  formal  methods 
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of  teaching  these  tools  that  we  want 
the  children  to  learn.  Instead,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  what  tools  we  think  they, 
should  have  at  a  given  time,  let  us  lead 
them  into  freedom  and  experimenta¬ 
tion.  Let  us  guide  them  into  imagina¬ 
tive  activities  and  keep  them  released 
so  that  they  may  fully  explore  a  new 
world. 

Many  are  afraid  of  this  method  and 
criticize  it  because  they  say  it  just 
makes  for  confusion  and  a  disorderly 
class-room.  This  would  be  true  if 
the  work  were  not  properly  guided. 
But  —  there  is  more  to  teaching 
mathematics  than  just  teaching  mathe¬ 
matics  —  to  put  it  roughly,  this  crea¬ 
tive  activity  must  first  have  had  its 
way  prepared.  If  it  takes  place  be¬ 
fore  the  environment  is  ready,  it  is 
futile.  Also,  teachers  following  this 
plan  must  remember  that  these  chil¬ 
dren  must  work  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  spirit  of  democracy.  This  being 
true  the  teacher  and  children  must 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  democratic 
way  of  working  together. 

This  democratic  way  of  working  to¬ 
gether  must  recognize  the  right  of  the 
non-conforming  group,  but  all  must 
realize  the  spiritual  value  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  personality.  There  must  be  a 
joint  determination  of  policies  with  all 
having  freedom  to  do  certain  specific 
things — (choose  a  given  project — vote 
on  a  class  issue,  etc.).  However,  when 
the  word  freedom  is  used  it,  too,  must 
be  understood.  ^lany,  of  course,  feel 
that  this  idea  of  “I  have  the  right  to 
my  freedom  of  — ”  gives  the  non-con¬ 
formist  a  way  of  being  negative,  stub¬ 
born,  disagreeable,  or  of  escape.  This, 
in  its  best  sense,  is  not  true.  As  a 
group  works  together  each  child  will 
receive  his  share  of  freedom  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  he  puts  into  the  plan¬ 


ning,  executing,  and  sharing  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  any  project  or  class  activity. 

In  working  with  children  in  this 
way  we  must  try  to  find  out  what  their 
background  of  experience  is  and  then 
use  it  —  building  on  it  —  develop  it. 
And  as  we  develop  it,  we  must  mak¬ 
ing  them  see  new  roads  of  leaning. 
We  must  motivate  them,  set  their 
imagination  loose,  and  make  them 
more  enterprising.  If  we  get  them 
fired  with  a  purpose  or  any  desire  they 
want  to  satisfy,  we  begin  with  what 
they  know  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  project  they  will  have  to  learn  new 
information  or  tools.  In  teaching 
methods  of  this  kind  we  should  use  all 
})resent  or  available  material.  When 
creative  activities  are  going  on  all 
things  take  on  some  value  at  some 
time  or  other  —  mostly  when  you  least 
expect  it  —  so  keep  “things”  around. 

To  illustrate  from  the  field  of  geo¬ 
metry,  I  will  tell  this  story.  I  keep 
waste  sheets  of  paper  from  the  office 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  much  of 
plane  geometry.  The  following  is  part 
of  the  story  of  the  teaching  of  areas 
and  perimeters  of  squares  and  rectan¬ 
gles.  The  reader  must  remember  that 
much  has  gone  before  the  story  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

Each  child  is  given  this  waste  paper 
w’hich  he  marks  off  in  one  inch  squares. 
The  child  makes  at  least  144  of  these 
one  inch  squares  and  then  cuts  them 
out.  There  follows  much  discussion 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  one  inch 
square.  What  is  its  area  and  its  peri¬ 
meter  ?  Some  of  the  pictures  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  of  area  and  perimeter  are 
interesting.  One  said  that  the  area 
is  like  a  picture  and  the  perimeter  is 
the  frame  around  the  picture.  An¬ 
other  said  that  the  area  was  the  gar¬ 
den  and  the  perimeter  was  the  little 
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white  fence  around  the  garden.  To 
go  on  —  I  ask  them  to  build,  make,  or 
plan  a  picture  containing  two  square 
inches.  Then,  of  course,  we  find  its 
perimeter  or  frame.  Some  will  set  up 
their  picture  this  way  — 

I  I  Others  this  way. 


Then  we  go  on  to  three  square 
inches  and  we  get  — 


□  □  □ 

These  bring  in  much  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  areas  and  perimeters.  We 
continue  to  build  all  manner  of  areas 
based  for  now  on  squares  and  rectan¬ 
gles.  One  concept  that  is  so  different 
when  it  cannot  be  visualized  is  the 
difference  between  a  four  inch  square 
and  four  square  inches.  A  rectangle 
can  be  asked  for  by  saying  —  build  a 
rectangle  containing  twelve  square 
inches  or  one  that  is  six  by  two  inches. 
The  first  will  give  you  a  variety  of  fig¬ 
ures  while  the  latter  gives  you  a 
specific  figure.  I  work  this  along  un¬ 
til  I  finally  ask  them  to  build  me  a 
twelve  inch  square.  Soon  someone 
will  discover  that  this  is  one  foot  on 
a  side  and  it  finally,  by  comparing  it 
w’ith  w’hat  we  call  one  square  inch, 
brings  out  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
one  square  foot  and  that  one  square 
foot  contains  144  square  inches.  Here 
you  have  the  beginnings  of  the  table 


of  square  measure.  After  much  hand¬ 
ling  and  talking  of  the  square  inch  and 
then  the  square  foot  by  the  same  proc¬ 
ess  we  build  up  the  number  of  square 
feet  in  one  square  yard  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  square  inches  in  one  square 
yard.  Then  we  come  to  changing  from 
one  unit  of  measure  to  another.  The 
results  I  had  amazed  me  because  by  the 
traditional  method  of  teaching  and 
having  tables  memorized  I  found  I 
W’as  teaching  in  vain. 

Later  I  gave  the  class  story  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  w’ork  and  the  thinking 
that  took  place  was  unbelievable.  I 
might  add  that,  except  for  a  brief  test 
now  and  then,  no  pencil  work  was  al¬ 
lowed.  All  children  had  to  do  the 
work  in  their  heads.  Not  having  a 
homogeneous  group  this  was  often¬ 
times  very  difficult,  but  I  would  in¬ 
sert  an  easier  problem  frequently 
enough  to  hold  the  slower  pupil  and 
again  the  challenge  to  them  seemed  to 
bring  them  out  and  they  sometimes 
left  me  speechless  because  of  the  w’ay 
they  began  to  be  able  to  do  some  of  the 
harder  examples.  If  it  did  that  to 
me,  one  does  not  have  to  think  too 
hard  to  be  conscious  of  what  it  did  for 
the  child. 

May  I  at  this  point  become  personal 
and  quote  from  a  letter  that  came  from 
a  parent  after  a  visiting  day  — 

“Dear - 

I  certainly  thought  that  the  arith¬ 
metic  lesson  I  witnessed  on  Visiting 
Day  w’as  a  model  lesson.  I  intended 
to  stay  ten  minutes,  and  became  so  in¬ 
terested  that  I  stayed  through  the  en¬ 
tire  period.  I  think  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  oral  work  is  beneficial :  first, 
because  it  keeps  the  children  constant¬ 
ly  attentive  and  on  their  toes,’ and  sec¬ 
ond,  because  it  teaches  the  children  to 
think  through  their  problems  in  their 
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heads,  without  the  aid  of  crutches  such 
as  pen  and  pencil.  Also  by  doing 
mostly  oral  work,  the  teacher  can 
check  more  carefully  on  the  attention 
of  individuals  to  the  lesson.  She  can 
more  quickly  spot  the  wanderers. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Edna - ” 

This  parent  had  been  visiting  in  a 
seventh  grade  class  which  had  much 
mental  or  oral  training  as  compared 
with  written  or  pencil  work  in  per¬ 
centage.  They  are  beginning  to  see 
the  power  they  can  have  over  numbers 
rather  than  numbers  overpowering 
them.  Remembering  that  I  read  them 
the  story  problems  because  I  do  not 
have  the  books  to  pass  out  to  them  (I 
do  not  keep  to  any  one  book  as  I  feel 
that  we  have  no  text  to  really  teach 
with  in  this  method)  and  that  this  in¬ 
duces  careful  listening  and  concentra¬ 
tion  the  class  is  getting  so  that  they 
can  handle  the  following  tvpe  of  prob¬ 
lem  without  pencil  and  paper. 

The  Cubs  have  played  360  games 
during  the  last  three  seasons.  They 
have  won  424%.  How  many  games 
have  they  won  ? 

After  each  of  the  children  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  way  of  thinking  the 
problem  through  mentally,  I  tell  them 
how  I  might  have  done  it  —  often¬ 
times  they  have  thought  out  my  way 
themselves.  You,  as  the  teacher,  must 
not  force  any  one  way  or  plan  of  think¬ 
ing  out  the  problem  on  any  child.  For 
example,  I  may  say  to  the  group  —  “I 
did  the  problem  this  way”  —  after  I 
finish  —  someone  is  bound  to  say  — 
but  ‘‘!Mrs.  Heely,  I  think  my  way 
much  easier.”  That  is  alright  just 
as  long  as  the  pupils  have  been  allowed 
to  hear,  think,  and  see  other  methods 
because  each  method  will  be  suggestive 
and  have  its  own  power  for  some  child. 


It  might  be  interesting  to  note  the 
power  over  numbers  involved  in  the 
solution  of  the  baseball  problem  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  previous  paragraph.  "For 
some  the  solution  was  worked  out  this 
way  — 

The  solution  would  be  found  by 
finding  42^%  of  360.  Changing  the 
per  cent  to  its  decimal  fraction  we 
have  — 

.425  X  360  = 

425  X.360  = 

4.25  X  36  = 

4%  X  36  =  153  games  won. 

This  solution  shows  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  an  interchange  of  decimal 
points  so  that  the  pupil  finally  has  a 
very  simple  multiplication  problem 
(41/4  X  36)  which  he  can  do  mentally 
and  rapidly. 

The  longer  solution  should  also  be 
known  by  the  child  so  that  he  will 
recognize  it  when  he  sees  it  but  he 
should  not  be  hampered  by  being  made 
to  do  it  that  way. 

360 

X.425 

1800 

720 

1440 

153.  games  won 

The  following  are  statements  made 
by  pupils  of  the  7th  and  8th  grade  on 
what  they  think  about  this  method  of 
teaching — 

Dear - , 

I  think  that  we  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  mathematics  much  more  easily 
if  w’^e  learn  it  orally.  I  believe  this 
method  is  better  because  it  gives  every¬ 
one  a  chance  to  find  his  weakness,  and 
help  the  child  correct  it.  If  the  work 
is  given  through  assignments  it  gives 
a  pupil  a  little  practice  but  doesn’t 
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help  him  understand  his  faults.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  I’m  opposed  to  as¬ 
signments.  I  think  assignments  should 
be  given  every  so  often  to  refresh  the 
child’s  mind  upon  the  subject. 

Sincerely, 

Dear - , 

We  learned  how  to  figure  examples 
in  our  heads.  Each  time  we  learned 
something  new  w’e  learned  how  to  do 
it  orally  just  as  well  as  w'e  learned  to 
do  it  on  paper.  We  have  continued  on 
with  the  oral  work,  which  I  like  better 
because  it  stays  in  my  mind  better 
when  I  say  it  out  loud.  When  we 
learned  anything  that  could  be  proven 
by  actual  work,  such  as  area  of  the 
circle,  w’e  proved  it.  This  proving 
rt'ally  helps  us  to  learn. 

Sincerely, 


Dear - , 

Which  to  choose,  oral  or  written 
math  work  ?  I  think  oral  work  is  much 
better  than  written,  because  when  you 
discuss  things  you  get  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  of  what’s  what.  Here  in  - 

School  our  math  teacher  has  us  make 
things  to  illustrate  our  work.  When 
we  were  studying  square  measure  she 
asked  us  to  make  square  inches.  When 
we  were  studying  cubic  measure  she 
asked  us  to  make  one  hundred  and 
forty  four  cubic  inches.  I  like  doing 
this  as  it  makes  me  understand  more 
clearly  how  to  do  problems  involving 
these  methods. 

Sincerely, 


Dear  - , 

Our  class  is  working  on  cubic 
inches,  feet,  etc.  but  you  see,  w’e  learn 
by  actual  experience. 

Near  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade 
our  teacher  had  us  make  some  crosses 


and  squares.  We  know  that  we  were 
learning  square  inches  with  the  squares 
but  the  crosses  had  me  puzzled.  Well, 
recently  w^e  were  told  to  fold  up  the 
crosses  into  boxes  or  cubic  inches.  For 
about  one  week  our  class  had  practical 
demonstrations  with  the  cubes. 

Sincerely, 

Dear - , 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  things  we’ve  had  in  this  class  is 
oral  work.  You  have  to  snap  out  the 
answer  to  long  interest,  etc.  problems 
as  soon  as  called  on.  It  certainly  has 
or  should  have  sharpened  our  wits. 

Your  loving  friend. 


Dear  - , 

Just  think,  we  have  been  in  Junior 
High  almost  a  year  even  if  we  are  in 
different  schools.  I  remember  how  I 
was  scared,  especially  in  math.  It 
can’t  be  possible  but  since  I  entered 
that  room  I’ve  learned  things  I 
thought  were  impossible.  I  remember 
the  long  time  we  drilled  on  decimal 
fractions  and  I  admit  I  got  tired  of 
them.  However,  when  I  found  out 
about  the  percentage  we  were  doing  all 
along,  was  that  a  surprise. 

Love, 


Dear - , 

Your  idea  of  teaching  us  Math  in 
our  heads  is  excellent. 

Sincerely, 


Dear - , 

We  are  learning  decimals  and  we  do 
practically  everything  in  our  heads.  I 
like  it  better  that  way  though.  It’s 
much  more  fun  doing  problems  in  our 
heads  than  on  paper.  And  besides, 
someday  a  person  may  ask  you  a  Math¬ 
ematics  problem.  If  you  are  used  to 
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doing  things  on  paper  and  at  this  time 
you  haven’t  any  paper,  j)erhaps  you 
will  not  be  able  to  do  it.  I  guess 
you’d  be  awfully  embarrassed. 

Your  friend, 


Dear - , 

I  know  that  the  whole  class  likes 
oral  work  better  than  written  because 
it  has  more  spirit. 

A  friendj 


Dear - , 

When  I  first  came  to - School 

I  didn’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
figure  things  in  your  head  the  way  we 
do  now  in  math  class.  It  amazes  me 
the  way  I  can  rattle  answers  off  with¬ 
out  making  a  big  fuss  and  wasting  a 
lot  of  time.  That  shows  what  a  few 
months  can  do.  We  do  most  of  our 
work  in  our  heads.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  method  l)ecause  you  learn  to  be 
quick.  Being  able  to  do  things  in 
your  head  will  help  you  when  you 
grow  up.  I  think  it’s  all  right  to  have 
a  few  written  assignments,  but  most 
of  the  time  we  should  be  having  oral 
work.  Almost  everyone  learns  more 
that  way.  I  have  enjoyed  working 

with  !Mrs.  -  and  I  think  this 

term  has  been  successful. 

Your  friend, 


Dear - , 

In  your  last  letter  you  asked  me 
how  I  liked  math.  Well  believe  it  or 
not  I  love  it.  Remember  how,  when  I 
lived  over  there,  where  you  are,  how  I 
hated  it  ?  I  always  used  to  get  good 
marks,  but  boy  what  a  struggle  I  had 
to  get  them. 

When  my  first  report  card  came  out 
my  mother  didn’t  see  why  I  couldn’t 
get  a  better  mark  as  my  mother  is  good 
at  math  and  my  father  was  good  at 


math.  My  sister  I  had  better  not  talk 
about. 

Really  though,  this  work  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  At  least  we  do  it  in  our 
heads  and  not  on  paper.  Almost  every 
day  we  have  a  quiz  and  the  way  Mrs. 

- drums  it  into  our  heads  I  don’t 

see  how  anyone  could  not  know  the 
work. 

Another  thing  is  I  like  the  way  she 
teaches  it.  It’s  very  interesting.  For 
instance  where  you  live  you  have  reg¬ 
ular  story  problems  with  ])er  cents  and 
decimals.  We  take  advertisements  out 
of  the  paper  that  have  per  cents  on 
them.  I  don’t  know  what  we’re  going 
to  do  with  them  yet  as  she  hasn’t  told 
us,  but  I  know  it  will  be  fun. 

Love, 


If  the  junior  high  school  pupil  can 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  possesses  math¬ 
ematical  mastery  and  power,  it  will 
help  to  make  him  a  leader.  Biit  we 
cannot  accomplish  this  unless  all 
teachers  on  all  levels  try  to  work  this 
out  together.  The  junior  high  school 
must  continue  the  work  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  help  those  who  have 
l>een  retarded  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other. 

As  the  teaching  progresses  in  the 
junior  high  school  the  work  should  be 
planned  around  organized  and  y(?t  di¬ 
versified  units  of  work.  This  plan 
should  be  generally  accepted  by  all 
junior  high  schools,  but  I  said  it 
should  be  diversified  because  differ¬ 
ent  localities  may  very  well  have  dif¬ 
ferent  interests  and  needs.  Teachers 
must  be  broadly  educated  so  that  they 
can  make  the  mathematics  problems  as 
near  to  real  life  as  possible.  They  must 
be  willing  to  search  out  their  own  com¬ 
munity  for  appropriate  problems.  All 
problems  must  be  able  to  stand  the 
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pragmatic  test.  But  almost  more  im¬ 
portant — teachers  who  plan  to  try  to 
work  out  these  plans  must  have  a  more 
professional  attitude  and  be  more  alive. 
They  must  also  show  a  desire  to  live 
and  work  with  boys  and  girls. 

If  we  can  combine  all  of  these 
things  we  will  get  results  which  will 
make  for  a  more  integrated  knowledge 
of  principles  rather  than  the  acquisi¬ 


tion  of  specific  information.  But — 
since  this  may  take  some  teachers  and 
pupils  much  longer,  than  it  wull  take 
others,  they  should  be  freed  from  im¬ 
posed  authority.  This  does  not  mean 
that  children  are  to  go  undisciplined 
but  that  they  are  to  learn  self-disci¬ 
pline  by  intelligent  experiences  that 
gradually  give  them  understanding 
and  power. 
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FOOTBALL  and  EDUCATION 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


this  is  written,  the  school  and 
college  football  season  is  just  get- 
ing  into  stride.  In  pre-war  style, 
the  newspapers  have  begun  to  use  ban¬ 
ner  headlines  to  announce  scores,  and 
Ted  Busing,  Bill  Steam,  and  others,  in 
all  their  radio  glory,  are  sounding  out. 
Most  of  the  public  is  ravenous  for  this 
kind  of  entertainment,  and  if  some  of  it 
isn’t,  the  radio  sports  announcers  and 
the  sports  editors  will  whet  the  appetite. 

Once  more  a  school  is  a  good  school, 
according  to  a  large  element  in  the  popu¬ 
lation,  if  it  has  a  good  football  team.  By 
successful  football  teams  a  school  can 
become  famous,  and  many  Americans 
want,  above  everything  else,  to  attend 
and  to  become  graduates  of  a  famous 
school.  “What  do  you  think  of  Blank’s 
team?”  one  can  hear  them  say.  “Blank 
is  where  I  graduated.”  And  the  response, 
“You  did”?  is  full  of  admiration,  the 
Blank  graduate  feeling  the  electric  im¬ 
pulse  of  it.  One  doesn’t  hear  quite  so 
often:  “So  that’s  where  you  learned  all 
that  chemistry!”  or  “I  wish  I’d  had  a 
chance  to  attend  that  school  and  get  the 
background  in  economics  you  have!” 
No,  the  American  public  does  not  in¬ 
cline  strongly  in  that  direction.  A 
healthy  majority  still  prefers  brawn  to 
brains  and  feminine  curves  to  culture. 

Public  schools,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
to  give  the  supporting  public  the  kind 
of  institutions  it  wants.  There’s  no  ig¬ 
noring  that.  But  at  the  same  time  edu¬ 
cators  can  take  no  great  pride  in  the 


educational  value  of  their  football  cur¬ 
riculum.  This  being  true,  they  must 
look  askance  at  the  exaggerated  nature 
of  the  American  .demand  for  football. 
Not  that  the  American  people  should  be 
denied  a  generous  amount  of  fun  in  life, 
but  should  schools  be  the  dispensers? 
Football  is,  in  a  way,  a  great  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  name  of  a  school  but  it  may 
prove  a  great  divertisement  to  its  essen¬ 
tial  purpose.  One  is  reminded  of  what 
President  Truman  recently  said  about 
Pearl  Harbor.  To  a  great  extent,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  we  must  blame  the  American 
people  for  this  catastrophe.  They  were 
willing  to  remain  unprepared  for  war; 
wanted  no  respite  from  an  easeful  peace. 
Yet  when  the  tragedy  happened  military 
leaders  were  pitilessly  blamed,  and  now 
members  of  the  administration  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  same  criticism.  Educational 
leaders  must  be  wary  or  something  like 
Pearl  Harbor  might  happen  to  trip  them 
up.  The  American  people,  by  and  large, 
will  not  always  choose  a  wise  path.  With 
their  “fleet”  ready  for  “action”  and  not 
bottled  up  in  the  wrong  “harbor,”  heads 
of  schools  should  be  responsible  for  an 
educated  product  and  must  make  the 
public  aware  of  what  their  institutions 
are  essentially  for.  They  need  to  worry 
lest  the  reputation  of  their  school  rests 
too  much  upon  a  successful  athletic 
team.  And  they  will  have  to  tell  the 
public  in  some  diplomatic  way,  and  tell 
it  frequently,  that  their  work  is  not 
primarily  the  show  business. 
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Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage. 
Volume  XIV  (1888-1891).  By  George  C. 
D.  Odell.  Columbia  University  Press. 
New  York.  1945.  xvi  and  935  pages. 
$8.75. 

In  this  volume,  the  fourteenth  in  the 
series.  Professor  Odell  has  carried  his 
monumental  account  of  theatrical  history 
in  New  York  from  the  year  1888  to  1891. 
These  few  years,  in  the  long  history  of 
New  York’s  stage,  mark  the  closing  of  an 
epoch.  The  names  of  Daly  and  Niblo 
loomed  large  in  the  pages  of  the  period. 
The  theatres  of  the  day  included  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  the  Madison  Square,  the  old 
Bijou,  Harrigan’s,  Proctors  Twenty-Third 
Street,  Daly’s,  the  Casino,  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  roster  of  stars  included  such 
colorful  luminaries  as  E.  H.  Southern, 
Henry  Miller,  Louise  Dillon,  Lillian  Bus¬ 
sell,  Lily  Langtry,  Maude  Adams,  Henry 
E  Dixey,  Robert  Mantell,  Helena  Mod- 
jeska,  Richard  Mansfield,  Fanny  Daven¬ 
port,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  and  scores  more. 
The  Annals  of  the  .Yen?  York  Stage  is  too 
well  known  a  series  to  require  comment  at 
this  time.  It  is  a  monumental  work  and 
a  standard  work  for  the  ages.  Professor 
Odell  considers,  in  addition  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  drama  of  the  New  York  stage,  the 
drama  in  the  suburbs  and  the  opera  and 
concert  history  of  the  period.  Perhaps 
the  most  apt  review  of  this  volume  could 
be  condensed  into  the  statement :  “Vol¬ 
ume  XIV  of  Odell  is  out.  Librarians  take 
notice.’’ — William  P.  Slabs,  New  York 
University. 

Plays  Without  Footlights..  Edited  by 
Esther  E.  Galbraith.  New  York.  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Company.  1945.  xvi 
and  358  pages.  $1.40. 

This  book  is  designed  to  give  examples 
of  contemporary  drama  to  readers  of 
high  school  age.  The  plays  included  can 
be  read  with  comprehension  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  all  average  students.  The  read¬ 
ing  of  the  plays  is,  apparently,  the  main 
purpose  that  the  editor  had  in  mind,  al¬ 


though  teachers  of  speech  and  directors 
of  dramatics  will  find  in  the  collection 
material  that  will  prove  helpful  in  their 
work.  Plays  from  the  pens  of  such  auth¬ 
ors  as  Thornton  Wilder,  William  Saroyan, 
Maxwell  Anderson  and  CjTil  Roberts  are 
among  those  included  in  the  collection.  A 
splendid  ten-page  introduction  gives  some 
of  the  essential  points  in  play  apprecia¬ 
tion  —  what  is  a  play,  what  is  a  plot, 
how  to  read  plays  aloud,  giving  a  play, 
and  setting  the  stage.  One  might  wish 
for  a  collection  of  more  plays  and  of  plays 
of  more  than  one  act.  This  might  be  a 
next  project  for  the  editor  of  this  book. — 
WiLiJAM  P.  Slabs,  New  York  University. 

Voltaire:  Man  of  Justice.  By  Adolph 
E.  Meyer.  New  Y’’ork.  Howell,  Soskin. 
1945.  395  pages.  $3.50. 

Professor  Meyer  has  written  in  Voltaire : 
Man  of  Justice,  a  brilliant  biography  of 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood  men  of  his¬ 
tory.  Truly,  Dr.  Meyer  has  rescued  Vol¬ 
taire  from  the  realm  of  false  legend.  As 
a  result,  Voltaire  appears  as  a  man  of 
great  humanitarianism,  a  man  of  goodly 
learning  and  wisdom.  Nor  does  Dr.  Meyer 
stop  at  his  portrait  of  his  protagonist ; 
he  goes  further  and  presents  a  rich  and 
vivid  account  of  the  world  in  which  Vol¬ 
taire  moved. — William  P.  Slabs,  New 
York  University. 

Backgrounds  of  Conflict.  By  Kurt  Lon¬ 
don.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1945.  xvi  and  487  pages.  $3.75. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present 
some  of  the  facts  concerning  the  origins 
and  development  of  the  philosophies  and 
practices  that  led  to  the  Second  World 
War.  In  broad  outlines  the  author  sketch¬ 
es  the  political  philosophies  which  in¬ 
spired  the  laws  and  the  administration  of 
government  in  those  countries  that  have 
played  the  leading  roles  in  this  world  con¬ 
flict.  A  major  portion  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  survey  of  the  anti-democratic 
S3'stems  of  government,  particularly  to 
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Nazi  Germany.  Facist  Italy  and  feudalis- 
tic-imperialistic  Japan  are  also  treated. 
Considerable  space  is  also  devoted  to  So¬ 
viet  Russia,  democracy’s  ally  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  Hitlerism.  A  fine  chapter 
paints  the  tragedy  of  France.  Somewhat 
briefer  are  the  treatments  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States.  The  volume  is 
well  documented,  carefully  written,  and 
must  stimulating.  It  is  a  fine  book  for 
reference  on  the  social  science  shelf. — 
William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


problems  facing  liberal  arts  colleges  in¬ 
tent  upon  revitalizing  their  programs. 

It  is  consoling  to  note  that  although 
Professor  Millett  is  a  strong  and  ardent 
advocate  of  the  humanities  he  is  pleasing¬ 
ly  free  from  any  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
subject  that  he  professes  or  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  which  he  is  attached.  He  sets 
forth  clearly  and  succinctly  the  values 
and  disciplines  inherent  in  the  physical 
sciences,  the  biological  sciences,  and  the 
social  sciences.  There  are  some  very  fine 
paragraphs  on  the  infiuence  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate  schools  on  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
there  is  no  mincing  of  words  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  calibre  and  the  interests 
of  the  men  who  have  held  administrative 
positions  i  n  colleges.  Trite  as  it  may 
sound,  this  is  a  “must”  for  college 
teachers. — W’illiam  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University. 


The  Rebirth  of  Liberal  Education. 
By  Fred  B.  Millett.  New  York.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  1945.  ix  and  179 
pages.  $2.00. 

Professor  Millett  believes  that  liberal 
education  will  not  be  reborn  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  until  the  humani¬ 
ties  are  given  a  primary  position  in  the 
core  curriculum  and  the  natural  and  so¬ 
cial  sciences  are  relegated  to  positions  of 
a  subordinate  character.  By  the  humani¬ 
ties,  Professor  Millett  means  philosophy, 
religion,  history,  languages,  literatures, 
fine  arts,  and  music.  The  disciplines 
emanating  from  a  study  of  these  areas, 
he  holds,  are  of  primary  importance  in 
promoting  in  individuals  the  analysis  and 
discrimination  of  humane  values  which  is 
the  basis  of  our  civilized  world. 

Professor  Millett  first  treats  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  —  historical  and  intellectual  —  for 
the  loss  by  the  humanities  of  their  erst¬ 
while  primary  position  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  reasons,  he  finds,  lie  in 
the  predominantly  scientific  and  material¬ 
istic  climate  of  the  modern  world.  Next, 
Professor  Millett  reports  on  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  revitalize  and  re-em- 
pha  size  the  humanities.  Professor  Mill- 
ett’s  tour  of  investigation  led  him  to  six 
colleges  and  ten  universities,  although  St. 
John’s  College,  Swarthmore,  Yale  and 
Columbia  were  not  on  his  itinerary.  The 
experiemental  programs  and  courses  now 
in  operation  in  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  visited  are  aptly  described.  Another 
section  of  the  book  deals  with  the  acad¬ 
emic  personnel  in  the  field  of  humanities. 
This  section  is  thoroughly  treated  and 
Professor  Millett’s  remarks  and  conclu¬ 
sions  are  quite  challenging.  Finally,  there 
is  a  consideration  of  the  major  and  minor 


England  in  the  Eighteen-Eighties.  By 
Helen  Merrell  Lynd.  New  York.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1945.  VIII  and 
508  pages.  $4.50. 

The  period  of  the  ISSO’s  in  English  his¬ 
tory  was  a  transition  period  between  the 
old  individualism  of  laissez-faire  and  the 
new  social  freedom.  Mrs.  Lynd  in  this 
penetrating  study  examines  the  factors  in 
the  British  social  picture  and  evaluates 
the  importance  of  certain  aspects  of 
change  which  later  came  to  infiuence  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  development 
of  England.  The  social  philosophies 
which  had  been  accepted  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  had,  in  the  ’80’s,  become  out  moded. 
The  Great  Depression  of  the  late  1870’s 
had,  like  all  great  depressions,  wrought  a 
tremendous  change  in  public  conscious¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Lynd  traces  the  part  which 
I>olitical  parties,  religion,  education,  labor 
and  the  insurgent  groups  played  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  emerging  new  society. 

Mrs.  Lynd  has  done,  as  one  might  well 
expect  from  her  iliddletoicn  experiences,  a 
scholarly  and  cogent  piece  of  research.  So 
much  of  what  transpired  in  the  1880’s  in 
England  has  infiuence  thought  and  action 
on  these  shores  and  we  are  today  witness¬ 
ing  the  fruition  of  some  of  the  seeds  sown 
these  sixty-odd  years  ago. — William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 


